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SCENE. — ,1  Bmnnntic  View  in  Switzerland.  E., 
Frantz’s  Cott(uje;  l.,  the  Inn  of  Madame  Werner ; 
c.,  a  light  bridge  in  the  distance;  several  smaU 
huts  scattered  about.  At  the  back,  mountain 
scenery,  itc.  Sunrise. 

RUTLEY  standing  on  the  bridge,  sounding  on  a 
horn  the  lianz  des  vaches.”  VILLAGERS, 
Male  and  Female,  arrive  successively  at  the  sound 
of  the  horn,  as  going  to  daily  labour.  Daring  the 
Lhorus,  FRANZ  enters  from  the  cottage. 

Rut.  Come,  lads  and  lasses,  tlie  sun  lias  risen! 
To  work — to  work  1 

CHORUS.— Villagers. 

BriiThtly  glows  the  morning  hour. 

Gilding  blossom,  bud,  and  Mower  ; 

Gaily  shines  the  mountain  sti-oam, 
Dauciug  ’ueath  the  sunny  beam. 

While  the  warblers  on  the  spray, 

Hail  the  new  awakened  day  ; 

Earth  around  and  heaven  above 
Breathe  of  beauty,  peace,  and  love. 

SOLO.— Rutlkt. 

Come  to  work — to  work  repair— 

Stand  not  idly  gazing  there ; 

And  o’er  the  flask  at  sunset  we 
Will  tell  our  tale  right  merrily. 

SOLO.— Female  Voice. 

See,  the  kine  are  on  the  hill. 

Waiting  there  our  pails  to  hll; 

Haste  to  work,  till  evening  gray. 

Calls  Labour’s  sons  to  sport  and  play. 

CHORUS. 

Then  o’er  the  flask  at  sunset  we 
Will  laugh  and  quatt'  right  merrily. 

{The  Villagers  disperse  to  work.  Rutley 
is  preparing  to  follow,  wh,en  Franz 
stops  iLiin.) 

Franz.  Well,  Rutley,  my  boy,  are  you  going  too  ? 
Rut.  Yes,  neighbour  Franz,  I’m  off  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  look  after  our  flocks.  Mother’s  been 
snarling  at  me  this  hour  past,  because  I  didn’t  go 
sooner,  though  ’tis  now  but  just  daybreak,  and  I 


haven’t  had  my  breakfast  neither.  I  never  can 
do  anything  well  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Franz.  Ha,  ha!  Poor  lad!  Your  mother’s  rich, 
and  thinks  she  can  order  everyone  she  pleases. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  fortune,  if  it  is  not  to  make 
those  who  surround  us  happy  Y  For  my  part,  I’d 
rather  be  poor  as  I  am,  and  contented,  than  like 
Madame  Werner,  wealthy  and  peevish! 

Rut.  You  are  right,  neighbour  Franz,  and  I  often 
wish  I  had  been  a  poor  man’s  son,  for  I’m  nonetho 
better  for  all  mother’s  wealth.  She  leads  me  the 
life  of  a  dog,  the  same  as  she  does  everybody 
eLe  who  comes  near  her,  thougli,  to  be  sure,  I’m 
so  used  to  it,  I  don’t  mind  her  much.  But,  I  say, 
father,  your  brow  seems  somewhat  clouded  this 
morning.  If  anything  grieves  you.  Open  your 
heart  to  honest  liuhley,  and  I  am  sure  if  anything 
lays  in  my  power - 

Franz.  Thanks,  good  Rutley — thanks.  Old  men 
have  many  cares  that  young  heads  cannot  guess. 
You  know  I  have  a  daughter. 

Rut.  Know  it?  To  be  sure  I  do  !  Why,  I’m  in 
love  with  her.  (Sighs.)  Aye,  dreadfully  in  love, 
good  father, 

Franz.  Is  it  possible  ?  You  in  love  with  Gene¬ 
vieve  ? 

Rut.  Oh,  yes,  it’s  more  than  possible — it’s  quite 
true!  Yes,  I,  Rutley  Werner,  son  and  heir  of  the 
richest  innkeeper  in  the  whole  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Aye,  you  may  stare,  but  it’s  quite  true. 

Franz.  Young  man,  have  yon  been  trying  to  gain 
the  affections  of  my  child  ?  (Aside.)  This  is  the 
cause,  I  doubt  not,  of  Genevieve’s  late  uneasiness 
and  chagrin. 

Rut.  Ah,  neighbour,  if  you  put  on  such  a 
tlireatening  face,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you. 
Whenever  I  see  a  storm  gaih  u-ing  on  mother’s 
brow,  I  walk  my  little  body  off,  for  fear  of  mis¬ 
chief.  Good  raoniiiig  to  you. 

Franz.  Stay,  Rutley.  If  there’s  a  cloud  on  my 
brow,  ’tis  one  of  grief,  not  anger.  You  are  a  good 
lad,  Rutley,  and  honest  hearted  ;  but  the  over¬ 
bearing  character  of  your  mother  is  an  insuper¬ 
able  bar  to  your  marriage  with  my  child !  I  am  an 
old  soldier— poor  yet  proud— and  glory  in  the 
honest  poverty  which  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
me.  Your  mother  is  prudent  and  wealthy,  and 
would  despise  the  daughter  of  the  hnmble  veteran, 
with  no  other  dowry  than  her  virtues  and  her 
beauty. 

Rut.  Well,  and  let  her  do  her  worst.  Who 
cares  ?  Genevieve  loves  me  !  I’ve  hands  that  can 
labour  to  maintain  her,  and  an  honest  heart,  that 
I’m  sure  will  make  her  happy  ! 
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Franz.  But  my  dancrliter  may  not  love  you. 

Rut.  Not  love  mc.^  Come,  that’s  a  good  one. 
•Look  at  me.  Ah,  you  can’t  see  with  a  lady’s  eyes, 
or  you’d  never  have  such  a  foolish  thought.^  Be¬ 
sides,  I’ve  good  reason  to  know  she  does.  Listen. 

Franz.  Well,  what? 

Rut,  You  must  remember  about  two  years  ago, 

^  French  officer  of  the  name  of  St.  Leon,  who  came 
here  to  take  views  and  see  the  beauties  of  our 
Oanton - 

F^-anz.  Well,  what  then? 

Rut.  At  that  time  I  was  in  love  with  Genevieve, 
though  she  was  only  sixteen.  So  I  asked  the 
gentleman  if  he  could  take  her  portrait  for  me, 
and,  perceiving  her  so  beautiful,  he  consented.  I 
told  her  he  wanted  to  sketch  a  female  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  our  peasantry,  so  it  was  all  managed 
snugly  enough.  He  went  away  shortly  afterwards, 
and  I’ve  not  seen  him  since.  He  was  a  nice  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  him. 

Franz.  Never  mind  the  officer,  speak  of  my 
daughter! 

Rut.  AVell,  I’ll  cut  the  officer  short,  as  you  seem 
impatient,  tliough  he  was  a  very  nice  gentleman. 
When  Genevieve  saw  that  I  had  the  picture,  she 
asked  me  to  give  it  her.  You  understand  ?  She 
wished  to  have  a  keepsake  fr  un  me,  you  know. 
(Slyly.)  Well,  I  was  as  deep  as  she  was,  for  1  used 
to  watch  every  day  as  I  passed  her  window,  and  I 
always  saw  her  gazing  at  the  portrait,  and  kissing 
it  tcuderly,  and  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  she  cannot 
be  ill  love  with  her  own  picture,  so  it  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  donor.  That’s  all.  Father  Franz. 
And  now  I  wish  you  good  day,  for  if  mother  catches 
mo  here,  oh,  la,  she’ll  clack  for  a  whole  month  ! 

Franz.  Well,  you’re  an  honest  lad,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  your  mother,  I’d  as  soon  have  you  for  a 
son-in-law,  as  any  of  our  village  neighbours. 

Rut.  Well,  thank  yon,  father,  for  the  preference. 
That’s  something. 

Franz.  If  I  thought  my  daughter  really  loved 
you,  and  that  this  passion  was  the  secret  cause  of 
her  late  melancholy,  I  might  bo  induced  to  over¬ 
look  something  of  your  mother’s  nurse-proud 
feelings  to  ensure  my  child’s  happiness.  I  wish 
you  were  as  poor  as  myself. 

Rut.  Well,  I  can’t  help  being  well  olf ;  it’s  no 
.  fault  of  mine.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  put 
the  question  to  mother  plump  at  once. 

Franz.  Me  put  the  question  to  your  mother ! 
Grape  shot  and  gunpowder!  I  know  her  too  well 
•  for  that.  Why,  she’d  open  such  a  battery  upon 
me,  that  I  might  be  forced  to  defend  myself,  and 
say  something  she’d  not  like  to  hear,  perhaps. 
No,  no;  I’ll  not  go  on  such  a  forloiui  hope,  I  pro¬ 
mise  you.  , 

Rut.  Well,  then  I’ll  pluck  up  courage  and  speak  j 
to  her  myself-  I  ar’n’t  afraid,  not  I.  Only  you  11 
be  by  at  the  time  ? 

Franz.  Why,  if  that  will  be  of  any  service,  I  11 
promise  to  stand  by  you. 

Mod.  W.  (WiLhout.)  llutley! 

Rut.  Ah,  we’re  jnst  in  time !  There  s  her 
silvery  voice.  Lord,  it  makes  mo  tingle  all  over, 
us  though  I  were  stung  by  a  nettle ! 

Enter  MADAME  WERNER. 

Mad.  W.  Snill  here,  Rntley  ?  I  thought  you’d 
been  two  leagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
YOU  lazy  looby  1 

Rut.  Did  you  ?  Then  you  see,  mother,  for  once 


in  your  life,  your  thoughts  deceived  yon !  I  ve 
been  chatting  a  bit  with  our  good  neighbour. 

Mad.  W.  So  I  perceive ;  and  I’ve  no  doubt  youi- 
chat  was  very  interesting.  (In  suppressed  rage.) 

Franz.  It  was  to  me,  Madame  Werner,  for  we  were 
talking  aliout  the  marriage  of  my  daughter — — 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  she’s  going  to  be  married,  eh  ? 
Well,  so  much  the  better  for  you,  you’ll  have  one 
less  to  keep.  But — (to  liutley) — what  does  the  girl’s 
marriage  signify  to  you,  Mr.  Loobyface,  eli  ? 

Rut.  Very  much,  mother  ;  because — because - 

Mad.  W.  Because — because - Mind  your  own 

affairs,  and  leave  other  people  to  mind  theirs! 

Rut.  Mother,  you  must  know !  (Aside  to  Franz.) 

I  dare  not  mention  it  to  her,  she  looks  so  fierce. 
Stand  before  me. 

Franz.  (To  him).  Well,  I’ll  tell  her— leave  it  to 
me. 

Mad.  W.  What’s  that  you  say,  Mr.  Franz  ?  Why 
do  you  encourage  that  booby  to  stand  loitering 
here,  when  you  know  it’s  against  my  orders  ? 

Franz.  Madame  Werner,  I’ll  not  deceive  you. 
Your  son  desires  to  marry  my  daughter.  The  young 
people  are  attached,  and - 

Mad.  W.  (With  a  threatening  gesture.)  If  I 
thought  that  was  true - 

Rut.  (In  a  fright,  and  getting  lehind  Franz.) 
Yes,  it  is  true,  mother— very  true;  and  our  good 

neighbour,  Franz,  is  willing  to - -  (Aside.)  Hang 

it,  let  me  take  heart,  and  speak  up  now,  she  can 
but  kill  me  after  all ! 

Mad.  W.  (Ironically.)  Our  good  neighbour, 
Franz,  no  doubt,  consents ! 

Rut.  Yes,  mother — yes  ! 

Mad.  IV.  I  thought  so — I  thought  so !  Prettj' 
doings  these,  Mr.  Franz,  to  let  your  daughter 
seduce  my  son — ’twas  a  neighbourly  action,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it !  (In  a  rage.) 

Franz.  My  daughter  seduce  your  son  ?  Is  the 
woman  mad  ?  I  entreat  you,  madame,  not  to 
oblige  me  to  forget  myself,  for  I  would  not  willingly 
offend  you.  (B'ith  respect.) 

Mad.  W.  Do  you  think  I  would  let  my  son  marry 
a  girl  without  a  franc  to  buy  her  wedding  shoes  ? 
Fine  doings  indeed — fine  doings !  But  don’t  fancy 
the  girl  will  come  to  any  such  honour,  for  I’ll  put 
an  end  to  such  proceedings. 

Franz.  Madame  Werner,  Genevieve  is  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  soldier,  who  never  yet  caused 
his  family  to  blush  for  any  action  of  his  life. 
Rutley  is  the  son  of  a  rich  mother,  whose  wealth 
( is  her  curse.  I  do  not  see  so  great  a  disparity  as 
you  talk  of.  (Aside.)  I  must  be  quiet,  or  I  shall 
lose  my  temper,  and  say  something  I  shall  be  sorry 
for - 

Mad.  IF.  Go  on,  Mr.  Fitinz, pray  go  on!  One  ex¬ 
pects  nothing  better  from  persons  of  your  class  iu 
life !  Pray  go  on,  sir - 

Franz.  She’ll  drive  me  beyond  all  patience ! 

Mad.  W.  I  know  your  envy.  You  are  jealous 
that  all  the  great  travellers  stop  at  my  hotel! 

Franz.  I  can  assure  yon,  madame,  I  have  no  ac¬ 
commodation  for  great  folks !  My  humble  hospi¬ 
tality  does  not  soar  so  high. 

Rut.  That’s  true  enough,  for  if  the  poor  traveller 
did  not  find  a  lodging  till  ho  got  one  at  our  house, 
he  might  sleep  with  the  herds  on  the  mountains, 
for  all  mother  would  care ;  but  she’s  plenty  of 
'commodation  for  the  rich! 

Mad.  W.  What  are  you  muttering  at,  you 
booby  ?  Well,  Mr.  Franz,  evei'ybody  has  a  right  to 
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look  after  their  owu  welfare  in  their  own  way ;  ' 
hnt  I  say  again  that  my  son  shall  never  marry  a 
ilaughter  of  yours!  So  now  you  understand  me  ; 
ftnd  if  you  sauetiou  his  addresses,  you  encourage 
him  in  wickedness  and  disobedience. 

Rut.  Oh,  mother!  Oh,  neighbour  Franz ! 

Franz,  (Repulsing  him.)  I  assure  you,  madame, 
that  if  your  son  was  twice  as  rich  as  he  is,  on  tlie 
oath  of  a  soldier,  my  child  sliould  never  become  the 
daughter-in-law  of  such  a  woman,  so  be  under  no 
alarm  on  that  account ! 

(Franz  sits  down  on  a  bench  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cottage.  Rutleij  stands 
dejected  on  the  other  side.  Madame 
lF(?rner  is  going  to  enter  the  door, 
when  HENRIQUE  enters.) 

lien.  Ha,  Madame  Werner!  Your  servant. 
What,  lively  and  blooming  as  ever,  I  see  ! 

Mad,  R'.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  Henriqne, 
Colonel  St.  Leon’s  servant — that  dear,  sweet  officer 
who  honoured  my  hotel  with  his  i)ie3ence  two 
years  .since  ? 

Hen.  The  same,  madam.  Your  recollection,  I 
see,  and  penetration  never  fail  you.  My  master, 
who  will  be  here  iu  half  an  hour,  has  sent  me  as 
his  avant-conrier,  to  prepax-e  for  his  reception ;  his 
stay,  however,  will  be  but  short  at  present,  as  he 
is  making  a  tour  to  see  all  the  picturesque  scenery 
in  your  canton;  but  he  intends  retnrning  hither 
when  he  has  gratified  his  curiosity,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  for  some  months  at  your  hotel. 

(Ironically.) 

Mad.  W.  He  does  me  great  honour.  (Aside.)  How 
unlucky  I’m  not  dressed  in  my  green  silk  and  the 
I’ose-colour  toque.  (Calling.)  Here  Fritz,  Muller, 
prepare  the  best  room  in  the  honse,  and  bring  a 
bottle  of  bordeaux  for  Mr.  Henriqne.  (Aside.)  I 
like  the  Colonel,  ho  don’t  mind  expenses,  and 
never  looks  over  his  bill  before  he  pays  it,  as  the 
Eimlish  travellers  do. 

Hen,  Ah,  madame,  you  are  formed  'ny  nature  for 
an  hostess!  Always  busy,  always  attending  to  I 
the  wants  of  your  guests !  You  are  an  honour  to 
your  profession. 

Mad.  IV.  (Courtesying.)  Oh,  Mr.  Henriqne,  you 
flatter,  sir  1  Oue  may  see  you  serve  a  gentleman,  i 
from  the  delicate  way  you  have  of  paying  compli¬ 
ments.  (Courtesying.  A.side.)  How  I  wish  I 
had  been  better  dressed!  (Aloud.)  And  the 
Colonel  is  going  to  make  the  tour  of  our  canton, 
you  say  ? 

Hen.  Yes,  madam.  Since  he  was  here,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound — which,  indeed,  had  nearly  proved 
f.atal — threw  up  his  commission,  and  when  be  re¬ 
signed  the  sword,  took  to  the  pencil,  and  being  an 
(uithusiast  in  the  art,  determined  to  travel  thx'ongh 
the  romantic  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  to 
furnish  drawings  for  his  portfolio,  and  he  received 
so  much  attention  here — (aside.)  He  paid  well  for 
it.  (Ahud) — that  he  determined,  as  I  said  before, 
to  take  up  his  residence  with  you  for  a  short  time 
on  his  return. 

Mad.  IV.  He  may  depend  on  every  attention  on 
my  part.  Rutley,  Rutley!  (Calling.)  What  are 
you  about  there  ? 

Rut.  Nothing,  mother.  (Dejectedly.) 

Mad.  W.  Your  usual  occupation. 

Hen.  Ha,  my  old  friend  Rntley !  He  has  not 
grown  much  since  I  saw  him  ;  but  what  ails  him  ? 
Ho  seems  melancholy - 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  he’s  foolish!  (Going  to  Rutley, 
end  shaking  him.)  Dou’t you  see  here’s  customers 


coming?  Why  do  you  sit  moping  hero?  Hostir 
these  lazy  limbs  of  yours,  sirrah,  and  pay  attention 
to  the  guests !  Put  that  silly  wench  out  of  yoni* 
head,  and  look  after  bnsinoss  ! 

Rut.  (Sulkily.)  I’ll  try,  mother. 

Hen.  Como  with  me,  friend  Rntley,  we’ll  harosi, 
glass  of  borde.aux  together,  and  that  will  set  all  to 
rights. 

Rut.  (Sulle7ily.)  I’m  coming,  Mr,  Henriqne. 

Mad.  VV.  (Rushing  him.)  Get  along  with  you,  do.. 
Oh,  what  a  grief  it  is  to  a  sensible  woman  to  havo 
such  a  booby  for  a  son  I 

lExit  all  but  Franz  hito  the  inn. 
Madame  Werner  courtesying,  and 
showing  Henrupie  in  ceremoniously. 

Franz.  I’m  glad  they’re  gone.  That  woman’s 
tongue  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  beside  himself. 
My  poor  child,  wdiy  should  she  fall  in  love  ivitli 
this  youth  ?  Ho  is  an  honest  lad.  but  a  sad  simple¬ 
ton.  Well,  there’s  no  accounting  for  women’s 
tastes  !  Ah,  here  she  comes !  I  cannot  chide  her,, 
she  is  so  like  her  poor  mother,  and  yet  I  must 
speak  seriously,  for  her  happiness  depends  on  con¬ 
quering  this  foolish  passion ! 


Enfcr  GENEVIEVE. 


Ah.  my  dear  child !  (She  embraces  liim.y 

Gen.  Good  morrow,  father ;  you  are  out  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  usual  this  morning.  I  missed 
yon  from  our  cottage,  and  came  to  seek  you.  How 
lovely  is  the  morning — (looking  round)— and  how 
beautiful  the  face  of  nature!  (Sighs.)  She  seems 
clad  in  the  bridal  robe  of  joy  and  happiness. 

Franz.  She  does  so,  my  child,  the  whole  earth 
seems  rejoicing  and  in  smiles.  May  I  not  hope  your 
heart  will  borrow  some  of  the  cheerfulness  that 
breathes  around  ? 

Gen.  (Attempting  to  smile.)  Dear  father,  you 
know  I  am  always  cheerful. 

Franz.  You  once  were  so,  Genevieve  ;  but  of  late 
a  cloud  has  come  over  your  gaiety,  like  one  of  those 
suddeii  storms  that  steal  across  our  mountains  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine.  This  has  not  escaped  a 
father’s  eye,  ever  watchful  of  his  child. 

Gen.  Dear  father,  how  have  I  caused  your  dis¬ 
pleasure  ? 

Franz.  Your  step,  that  was  wont  to  be  the  most 
elastic  and  buoyant  on  our  hills,  is  now  slow  and 
measured.  Your  hair,  once  the  pattern  of  maiden 
neatness,  is  disordered  and  neglected.  The  flowers 
in  your  garden,  once  your  pride  and  delight,  droop 
like  yourself,  and  hang  withering  on  their  stems 
for  want  of  your  fostering  liand  to  tend  them  ^ 
Everything  bespeaks  a  mind  ill  at  rest.  Tell  me' 
then,  my  child,  confide  in  a  fond  old  father’s^ 
bosom,  the  cause  of  this  sad  change. 

Gen.  (Abashed.)  I— I— have  nothing  to  confide _ 

I  know  no  change— or  if - 

Franz.  Your  heart,  Genevieve — your  heart; 
Have  not  its  affections  gone  forth  on  some  un¬ 
worthy  objert?  (Aside.)  Slie  blushes,  unhappy 
girl !  Rutiey’s  tale  was  true  then  I 


'  anguT}  irom 

you,  I  will  now  make  reparation !  Behold  the  secret 
that  preys  upon  my  heart 


Speak-go  on!  (Aside.)  I  tremble  to- 


Franz. 

hear  her.  Well,  proceed  ! 

Gen.  You  have  noticed  that  I  love  to  be  alonof* 
Franz.  Yes,  yes ;  too  much  so ! 

Gen.  Then  I  think— I  think  one  is  not  always 
mistress  of  one’s  thoughts,  you  know,  father ' 


{Artlessly.} 
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Franz.  No,  no;  proceed! 

Gen.  Then  I  picture  one — you  will  laugh  at  me, 
for  ’tis  but  a  dream — I  picture  one  with  whom  I 
could  be  happy— energy) — climbing  with  me 
to  the  glacier’s  top,  descending  into  tlie  plains, 
speaking  to  me,  singing  to  me,  being  near  me  all 
the  day,  and  when  at  eve  the  sun  sinks  behind  our 
hills  returning  with  me  to  our  cottage,  sharing  our 
evening  meal,  receiving  with  me  your  blessing,  and 
being  folded  to  your  bosom  as  your  child.  But — 
(bursts  into  tears) — 'tis  only  a  dream,  father — only 
a  dream,  from  which  I  wake,  to  think  how  vei-y 
foolish,  I  have  been  to  indulge  it.  (Paukc.) 

Franz.  (Aside.)  My  poor  child  I  (Aloud.)  And 
who  is  he  of  whom  you  dream  ? 

Gen.  (With  naivety.)  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  that  too, 
father,  if  you  desire  it ! 

Franz.  (Sternly.)  No;  I  have  heard  enough. 
(Aside.)  To  talk  of  him  would  only  encourage  her 
love.  For  the  present  let’s  drop  the  subject.  I 
exppet  some  of  our  rustic  neighbours  from  the 
otl;er  side  of  the  mountain  to-day.  Bo  cheerful, 
my  child,  and  receive  your  father’s  friends  with 
smiles. 

Gen.  Yes,  father. 

Franz.  But  one  reqirest  I  have  to  make — nay, 

T  strictly  enforce  it — never  again  open  your  lips  to 
Rutley  Werner. 

Gen.  (Surprised.)  Not  speak  to  Rntley  ? 

Franz.  No;  I  command  you.  Shun  him,  if  you 
v.aluo  your  father’s  love. 

Gen.  Yes,  father.  (Aside.)  How  can  poor 
Rutley  have  offended  him  ? 

Franz.  He  sometimes  stops  under  the  windoiv 
when  you  are  alone  in  the  cottage;  when  next  he 
does  so,  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Gen.  I  shall  obey,  sir. 

Franz.  You  have  a  miniature  w’hich  he  gave  you. 
(She  starts.)  You  must  return  it  through  me. 

Gen.  (With  emotion.)  Return  it — return  that 
picture  ? 

Franz.  Yes,  this  very  evening. 

Gen.  (With  archness.)  It  is  only  a  likeness  of 
myself. 

Franz.  (Sternly.)  I  know  it.  As  such  you  can 
set  no  store  by  it;  or  if  you  do,  I  will  get  it  copied 
the  first  time  I  go  to  Zurich. 

Gen.  (With  naivete.)  But  I  shall  not  like  that  as 
well. 

Franz.  (Aside.)  That’s  just  what  Rutley  said! 
(Aloud.)  I  tell  you  I  must  have  that  miniature; 
the  person  who  did  that  can  paint  another. 

Gen.  (Mournfully.)  Never — never! 

Franz.  I  tell  yon  yes ;  the  yonng  officer  who 
drew  that  picture  two  yeans  since  is  returning 
hither  to-day. 

Gen.  (Starting.)  Returning  hither  1  Gracious 
heavens !  Do  I  liear  rightly  ? 

Franz.  What  ails  yon,  Genevieve  ?  Bo  reason¬ 
able,  my  child.  I  know  your  motives  for  koeiiing 
that  picture,  but  it  must  be  returned. 

Gen.  (Aside.)  Ah,  he  has  then  gue.ssedmy  weak¬ 
ness  1  Father,  you  have  reproached  mo  for  not 
attending  to  my  dress— I  will  go  and  arrange  i 
now,  if  it  so  please  yon. 

(Seeming  anxious  to  look  well  before  St. 

Leon.) 

Franz.  Do  so,  my  child,  and  place  a  few  wild 
flowers  in  your  hair,  as  you  were  wont.  (Tenderly.) 
Endeavour  to  subduetliis  foolish  passion— for  such 
I  know  it  to  be— and  let  me  see  mv  child  resum<' 


her  smiles  and  cheerful  looks,  and  be  the  delight 
of  her  old  fond  father’s  heart  again. 

Gen.  Dear  father,  I  will !  (Franz  walks  away  up 
the  stage.)  Alas,  this  foolish  heart  still  clings— as 
I  fear  it  ever  must — to  that  one  cheiushed  image, 
whose  remembrance,  like  the  moonbeams  on  our 
glaciers,  brightens,  though  it  cannot  warm  the 
heart  it  shines  upon  ! 

SON  G.— Geneviuve. 

My  early  love,  I  think  on  thee. 

When  eveiiing  seeks  her  crimson  hrone; 

Sweet  hour,  wdiich  gentle  memory 
Delights  to  consecrate  its  own. 

For  then  thy  cherish’d  imagfe  clings 
To  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see. 

And  twilight’s  1  reeze  like  music  brings. 

Thy  voice  of  gladness  back  to  me. 

Friendship’.s  bloom  may  pass  away, 

As  dre.ams  'Vpartthe  sleeper’s  mind; 

The  hopes  of  1  fe’s  maturer  day 

May  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

But  early  love  can  never  die  — 

That  fairest  bud  of  summer  years — 

'Twill  still  look  green  in  memory. 

When  time  all  other  feelings  sears. 

((Exit. 

Franz.  (Coming  forward.)  She’s  a  good  girl,  and 
sensible,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  forget  this  foolish 
love  affair.  I  did  not  miscalculate  when  I  reckoned 
on  her  obedience. 

RUTLEY  pops  his  head,  out  of  the  Inn  door. 

Eat.  Neighboui' — neighbour  Franz,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  you. 

Tranz.  I  can’t  hear  anything  more,  either  from 
yourself  or  your  mother.  I’ve  heard  too  much  for 
my  temper  already ! 

Eut.  Only  just  one  word,  whilst  mother  is  en¬ 
gaged  within.  It’s  no  fault  of  mine  her  being  so 
snubbish.  Now  do,  father  Fiaiiz,  just  hear  what 
..’ve  got  to  s.ay.  (Coaxingly.) 

Fr  ^nz.  Well,  well,  come  this  way,  then,  for  I 
dread  madame’s  tongue.  ’Tis  worse  than  spring¬ 
ing  a  mine. 

(They  retire,  and  go  ojf  on  one  side. 

Enter  COLONEL  ST.  LEON. 

St.  L.  Once  more  I  breathe  the  air  of  Switzer¬ 
land— the  land  of  beauty  and  roin.nnce!  (Looking 
round.)  What  afield  for  tlie  moralist  and  landscape 
))uiuter — and  I  would  fain  fancy  myself  both, 
liscaped  from  the  heartless  pomps  of  courts  and 
cities,  where,  had  I  remained,!  should  either  have 
become  a  libertine  or  a  cynic  ;  here  I  shall  learn 
to  forget  the  falsehood  of  mankind  and,  that  worse 
in,  the  fickleness  of  woman  !  Yes,  vain,  coquettish 
Eloiso,  while  gazing  on  the  vivid  scenes  around, 

I  shall  heed  no  more  the  blight  thy  deceitful  smile 
has  scattered  o’er  me.  Oh,  nature,  thy  beauty  is 
unlike  woman’s;  it  m  ver  betrays  the  heart  that 
doats  upon  it!  Where  can  this  fellow  of  mine  be ‘i* 
I  sent  him  forward  to  provide  breakfast,  for  in 
truth  this  mountain  air  sharpens  the  appetite  as  it 
exhilarates  the  spirits.  Hollo!  Uenrique  ! 

Enter  GENEYIEVE,  dressed  with  neat  elegance. 

Gen.  (-isidr.)  ’Tis  himself- himself  1  How  my 
Imart  beats,  ai  d  mv  limbs  tremble  I 
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St.  L.  (Not  nodcing  her.)  Where  c:iu  the  rascal 
be?  I  thiuk  the  village  inn,  where  I  stayed  two 
years  siuce,  must  be  somewhere  near  this  spot, 
though  my  recollection  is  not  very  clear  on  the 
eubject.  (Tarns  and  secs  Genevieve,  who  stands 
abashed  and  watching  him.)  Ah,  my  pretty  villager, 
can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  the  inn  kept  by  a  worthy 
talkative  dame,  Madame  Werner? 

Gen.  (Trembling.)  That  is  her  door,  sir.  (Aside, 
and  xcith  disappointment.)  He  does  not  seem  to 
recollect  mo. 

at.  L.  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear.  I’ll  even 
enter  and  see  what  they  are  about. 

Gen.  (Hesitating.)  Do  you  want  any  more  in¬ 
formation,  sir  ? 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  'Gad,  the  pretty  Swiss  seems 
struck  with  me !  (Aloud.)  I  ?  No,  my  dear. 
Ah,  who  are  you? 

Gen.  (Timidly  and  courlesying.)  I  am  Genevieve, 

sir. 

St.  L.  (Smiling.)  Genevieve!  A  very  pretty 
name — almost  as  pretty  as  the  person  who  bears  it. 
Did  I  ever  see  you  before  ? 

Gen.  (Aside,  xvUh  great  grief.)  Then  ho  has  foi*- 
gotten  me— even  my  very  name. 

St.  L.  Yet  I  think  I  should  recollect  those 
features,  now  I  look  again.  You  ai-e  one  of  the 
village  maidens  with  whom  I  used  to  dance  when 
I  was  hei’e  two  years  ago,  arc  you  not,  child? 

Gen.  (With  feeling.)  Youhave  forgotten  the  little 
girl  who  xxsed  to  conduct  you  to  the  mountains, 
and  carry  your  portfolio  there  ? 

(Hesitating ,  and  fearing  he  will  answer 
in  the  negative.) 

St.  L,  What,  was  it  you?  (She  hows.)  No  wonder 
I  had  forgotten  to  recognize  in  the  graceful  female 
who  stands  before  me,  all  traces  of  the  little  mis¬ 
chievous  romp  who  used  to  guide  me  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  let  the  wind  scatter  my  drawings,  whilst 
she  was  chasing  the  goats,  or  gathering  the  wild 
tlow’rcts  they  grazed  ixpou.  Besides — (mournfully) 
— I  have  endured  much  grief  since  then,  and  sorrow 
is  a  bad  improver  of  the  meinory. 

Gen.  (With  mournful  earnestness,)  Indeed!  I’m 
sorry  for  it !  (Timidlv.)  What  caused  your  grief  ? 

St.  L.  I  have  been  deceived — betrayed.  The  case 
is  a  common  one. 

Gen.  (Artlessly.)  Who  could  betray  you  ? 

St.  L.  One  who  first  deceived  inaukind — a 
woman.  (With  hitter  feeling.)  Though  I  adored 
her - - 

Gen.  (With  naivete.)  Can  women  be  .so  wicked  ? 

St,  L.  Your  artle.'S  mind  is  sui-prised  at  such  a 
tale,  but  ’tis  too  true.  On  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  a  woman  I  loved - - 

Gen.  (Interrupting  him  quicldy.)  Marriage? 
Were  you  going  to  be  married?  (Checking  herself, 
and  in  amove  subdued  tone.)  Perhaps,  then,  you 
would  never  have  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  I 
should  have  seen  yoti  no  more  ?  (Modestly.) 

St.  L.  Why,  probably  not.  But  we  will  drop 
the  subject.  I  see  her  conduct  disgusts  you. 

Gen.  (With  naivete,  eagerly.)  Oh,  no,  no,  no;  on 

the  contrary -  (Checks  herself.)  I  hear  yon  have 

been  wounded. 

St.  L.  Oh,  a  mere  trifle,  though  I  made  it  an 
excuse  for  quitting  a  world  with  which  I  was  on 
ill  terms  !  You’ve  seen  my  servant,  then  ? 

Gen.  I  heard  so  from  my  father,  who  met  him 
here  just  now.  But  yon  feel  no  pain,  I  hope? 

(Anxiously .) 
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St.  L,  From  my  womnd  none.  My  suffering's 
are  all  here.  (Laying  his  hand  on  his  heart.) 

Gen.  The  air  of  our  canton  is  very  fine;  that 
and  exercise  will  restore  your  health.  For  tho 
heart’s  maladies — (mournfully ,  and  looking  down) 
— they  are  less  easily  cured.  {Sighs.) 

St.L.  Charming  girl!  'Tis  some  alleviatiou  to 
find  a  being  who  can  sympathize  in  one’s  sorrows. 
But  I  must  in,  and  beat  up  ray  quarter.*. 

Gen.  If  jmu  have  not  breakfasted  will  you 
allow  me  to  offer  you  some  of  our  homely  fare? 
We  are  poor,  but  if  white  bread  aud  new  milk 

St.  L.  My  dear  Genevieve,  they  are  delicious  ! 

Gen.  (Aside,  delighted.)  His  dear  Genevieve! 
Happy  girl!  (Loud.)  I’ll  go  and  fetch  them  in¬ 
stantly,  aud  spread  a  table  here  for  you,  sir. 
(Aside.)  His  dear  Genevieve  ! 

[Exit  into  cottage. 

St.  L.  (Alone.)  What  artless  simplicity  reigns 
about  that  lovely  girl!  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
her,  though;  and  no  wonder,  the  wild  madcap 
being  transformed  into  a  graceful  maiden.  I 
thought  I  had  sworn  enmity  to  tlio  whole  sex,  for 
the  sake  of  one  faithless,  cold-hearted  woman,  but 
this  village  girl,  artless  aud  untutored  as  she  is 
in  nature’s  lovcdiness,  has  awakened  sensations 
in  my  bosom,  to  which  of  late  it  has  been  a 
stranger. 


Enter  RUTLEY  and  FRANZ,  not  seeing  St.  Lion. 

Rut.  Come,  neighbour  Franz,  do  let’s  go  and 
meet  liim,  and  get  him  to  say  a  good  word  to 
mother.  You  hear  what  a  kind-hearted  gentleman 
his  servant  says  he  is.  Do  now,  let’s  speak  to  him 
before  he  sees  mothei', 

Franz.  Oh,  nonsense!  It’s  no  use  talking  to 
such  a  dragon.  Besides,  I  cannot  lose  my  time 
seekiug  after  him. 

Rut.  Oh,  crackey,  talk  of  somebody,  they  say  I 
Only  look!  If  the  Colonel  ar’n’b  here  already. 
Well,  how  lucky!  If  we’d  gone  after  him,  we 
should  have  missed  him.  (To  Colonel  St.  Leon.) 
Sir,  sir — (Colonel  St.  Leon  turns  round) — don’t  you 
know  me,  sir  ?  (Taking  off  his  hat.) 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  Another  village  acquaintance. 
(Loud.)  Why,  I  do  think  I’ve  seen  that  figure 
before. 

Rut.  (Conceitedly.)  Ha,  ha!  Why,  I  don’t  think 
mine  is  a  figure  or  face  easily  fox-gotten.  You’re  a 
great  traveller,  but  you  don’t  meet  such  evei-y 
day.  I’ll  be  boxxnd. 

St.  L.  Who  ai-e  you,  good  follow  ? 

Rut.  Me  I  I’m  Rutley  Werner,  son  aixd  heir  of 
Madame  Werner,  the  rich  hostess  of  tho  inn,  where 
you’i-o  going.  And  this  is  Father  Fi-anz? 

St.  L.  (Smiling.)  Aud  who  is  Father  Franz, 
pray  ? 

Rut.  Oh,  he’s  the  father  of  Genevieve !  Yon  i-e- 
member  Genevieve  axxd  the  miniature  yon  did  for 
me  when  last  yoxx  were  here  ? 

St.  L.  Honest  Franz,  yoxi  have  a  charming 
daughter.  She  has  just  offered  me  some  broak^ 
fast — such  a  treat  as  no  hungry  man  can  refuse. 

Franz.  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  the  best  our  poor 
cottage  caxx  afford ! 

St.  L.  You  have  served  in  the  army,  Franz,  I’m 
certain  ;  you  have  the  air  of  an  old  soldier. 

Franz.  Thirty  years,  Colonel,  in  tho  French 
service. 

St.  L.  I  could  have  sworn  so  !  Give  me  yoxxr 
hand,  comrade. 
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Fraia.  (Hesitating.)  Colouel,  I’m  oiilj»  a  poor 
luau,  iiud  live  by  the  labour  of  my  hands. 

St.  L.  Nonsense!  What  of  that  1  Have  we  not 
worn  the  same  uniform,  fought  for  the  same  king, 
bled  for  the  same  country  ?  Leave  such  idle  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  the  slaves  of  fashion.  Soldiers  should 
be  above  them;  wherever  they  meet,  they  are 
brothers !  (Shakes  his  hand,  •warmly.) 

Franz.  (.Iffected.)  Bless  you,  .sir — bless  you! 

Rut.  Neighbour  Franz  and  myself  were  going 
to  ask  you  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mother  for 
us  ! 

Franz.  Hold !  I  want  no  favours  of  your  mother 
for  me  or  mine ! 

Rut.  Well,  then,  for  my.self. 

St.  L.  What  can  I  do  for  yon,  my  good  friends  ? 

Rut.  Why,  Colonel,  you  must  know  the  case  is 
thi.s — I’m  in  love  a  bit  with  Genevieve,  and  she’s 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me  ;  but  mother 
won’t  consent  to  our  being  married.  It’s  very 
cruel  of  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girl !  So 
it  is,  for  .she’s  gone  quite  mopey  like  of  late;  all 
’cause  of  mother’s  crossness ! 

St.  L.  Wily,  Franz,  can  it  be  possible  that  your 
daughter  is  in  love  with  such  a  natural  ? 

Rut.  (Aside.)  A  natural  ?  What  can  he  mean 
by  that  Y  It’s  sometliiug  complimentary,  I  dare 
say. 

Franz.  Why,  Colonel,  I  confess  it  puzzles  me,  but 
women  have  strange  fancies  ! 

St.  L.  ( With  regret.)  Strange,  indeed  !  I  could 
not  have  supposed  it.  (Pauses.)  And  who  opposes 
this  marriage.^ 

Franz.  I  do.  Colonel! 

Rut.  (Eagerly.)  No,  no;  not  him,  Comnel — not 
him !  ’Tis  my  nndutiful,  unnatural  mother, 
devil’s  in  it,  because  we  arc  ricli  and  they  are 
poor  !  As  if  wealth  on  one  side  w.asn’t  enough. 

St.  L.  (To  Franz.)  I  understand  your  feelings; 
but  you  should  consider  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter  !  It  I  can  mediate  in  the  alfair  between 
you,  pray  command  me. 

Franz.  (Taking  his  hand).  You  lay  an  old  soldier 
under  too  many  obligations.  But  here  comes  my 
child.  For  the  present  let  us  drop  the  subject. 

Entff)'  GENEYIEVE,  bringing  in  the  breakfast. 

Gen.  What  do  I  see — ray  father  and  the  Colonel 
conversing  together  ?  What  happiness ! 

Franz.  (Aside  to  St.  Lmn.)  I  will  leave  you  with 
Jier ;  before  me  she  will  say  nothing.  You  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  her  feelings,  and  if  her  happiness 
depends  on  the  match,  why,  we  must  even  do  the 
best  we  can.  (Aloud.)  Colonel  iSt.  Leon,  this  is  my 
daughter,  the  only  treasure  the  fortune  of  war  has 
left  me.  Rutley,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Come  here.  (Aside  to  St.  L6on.)  Colonel,  the  man 
w  ho  looks  upon  an  old  soldier  as  a  brother  w’ill 
respect  his  daughter  as  a  sister. 

St.  L.  You  do  me  justice,  worthy  fellow. 

(Shakes  his  hand.) 

Franz.  Come,  Rutley — come ! 

(Rutley  kisses  his  hand  to  Genevieve. 

She  shakes  her  head  at  him.) 

Rut.  Bless  her  pretty  face ! 

\_Exit  Rutley  and  Franz. 

Gen.  (Aside.)  What  can' father  have  to  say  to 
Rutley  ? 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  A  singular  card  I  have  to  play — 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  another,  when  I  never 
could  succeed  in  making  one  for  myself.  How 
could  .such  a  girl — (looking  at  her  as  she  sits  at  the 
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table) — fancy  such  a  lout  of  a  fellow  ?  Well,  love 
must  certainly  be  as  blind  as  the  poets  paint  him. 

(Stands  thinking.  Genevieve  come* 
forward.) 

Gen.  All  is  ready,  sir,  I’ve  brought  the  newest 
loaf,  and  the  freshest  milk  our  cottage  afforded ; 
and  as  for  the  butter.  I’ll  answer  for  its  sweetne.ss, 
for  I  made  it  myself.  Come,  sir,  you  said  yon  were 
hungry,  but  you  do  not  seem  so  now !  Perhaps 
you  will  like  to  be  alone;  if  so,  I’ll  go  in— only 
pray  take  something.  ( With  innocent  rusticity.) 

St.  L.  I  should  lose  all  appetite  if  you  were  to 
leave  me,  my  kind  hostess.  Wliither  are  you  going? 

(She  moves.) 

Gen.  To  fetch  a  chair,  since  you  are  so  good, 
sir,  and  bring  my  work. 

St.  L.  (Smiling.)  Oh,  never  mind  the  work,  and 
this  bench  will  hold  us  both !  (H  e  places  the  bench.) 
Come,  sit  beside  me. 

Gen.  (Artlessly).  Willingly,  sir.  (They  sit.) 

St.  L.  (Eating  his  breakfast.)  This  bread  is  de¬ 
licious,  and  as  for  the  butter  and  cream - (Per¬ 

ceiving  her  in  thought.)  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Genevieve  ? 

Gen.  (Recovering  herself.)  Nothing,  sir  ! 

St.  L.  Nothing?  Now  you  are  deceiving  me! 
(Aside  )  Poor  girl !  ’Tis  no  fault  of  hers,  making 
such  a  choice.  Love  has  blinded  her,  and  the  heart 
seldom  reason.s ;  but  I  must  be  fully  convinced 
before  I  interfere.  (He  thinks.) 

Gen.  (Smiling  and  touching  his  arm.)  You  are  now 
thiuiiiug  about  something— as  foolish  as  I  was. 

St.  L.  You  mistake ;  rny  meditations  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  object.  I  was  thinking  of  you. 

Gen.  (Aoashed,  and  casting  her  eyes  dovin.)  Of 
me,  sir  ? 

6t.  L.  Yes;  should  you  like  to  know  what  I  was 
thinking  respecting  you  ? 

Gen.  (Modestly.)  Oh,  as  yon  please,  sir! 

St.  L.  Well,  then,  I  was  saying  to  myself,  I  will 
relate  to  Genevieve  all  my  sorrows,  she  shall  have 
my  confidence;  but  in  return  if  I  asked  for  hers 
would  she  be  as  willing  to  give  it  me  ? 

Gen.  (Alarmed  and  confused.)  Me!  I  have 
nothing  to  confide,  nothing  to  tell;  living  alone 
with  my  father,  I  have  no  events  but  my  own 
thoughts  to  record. 

St.  L.  And  they  are  the  very  things  I  wish  to  bo 
informed  of. 

Gen.  How  can  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I  do 
not  myself  remember?  My  thoughts,  they  are 
like  our  climate,  sometimes  sunny,  then  as  suddenly 
overcast;  they  come  and  go  like  the  weather,  and 
no  one  regards  them. 

St.  L.  No  one!  (Reproachfully.)  Come,  Gene¬ 
vieve  !  (He  takes  her  hand,  and  they  come  forward.) 

I  relied  on  your  confidence ;  speak  freely  to  me, 
and  without  restraint. 

Gen.  (Candidly.)  Why  should  I  not  ? 

St.  L.  Have  you  no  attachment  for  anyone? 

Gen.  (Eagerly.)  Oh,  much— much— (timidly,  and 
recollecting  herself) — for  my  father! 

St.  L.  (Smiling.)  For  your  father,  of  course.  I 
alluded  not  to  him.  But  is  there  uo  one  for  whom 
you  have  a  warmer  feeling  ?  (Hesitating  and  deli¬ 
cately.)  Love,  Genevieve — love. 

Gen.  Sir,  I -  (Aside,  turning  away.)  Oh,  how 

he  probes  my  heart! 

St.  L.  Why  will  you  hide  this  secret  in  your 
bosom  till  it  destroys  your  peace  ?  Confide  in  a 
friend. 

Gen.  Sir,  I  do  confide  in  the  dearest  receptacle 
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of  a  daughter’s  secrets.  Every  luorniug  at  the 
tomb  of  iny  poor  mother  I  make  my  confessions, 
and  invoke  her  spirit,  if  ’tis  so  permitted,  to  watch 
and  guard  her  erring  child. 

{Proudly  and  affected.) 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  That  blush  of  maidenly  pride 
leaves  no  more  doubt.  (Loud.)  Do  not  seem 
offended  at  my  question ;  I  have  reasons  better 
than  those  of  idle  curiosity  for  soliciting  your 
eontideuce,  and  your  father  has  sanctioned  my  in¬ 
quiries. 

Gen.  (Agitated.)  My  father!  Said  you  my 
father  ? 

St.  L,  I  assure  you,  yes,  on  the  hononr  of  a 
soldier.  Your  father  wishes  but  to  make  his  child 
happy. 

Gen.  My  dear  kind  father!  I  know  his  good¬ 
ness,  but  he  is  proud,  and — and - 

St.  L.  In  fortune  only  have  your  affections 
fixed  themselves  above  you.  You  would  adorn  any 
station  in  life,  and  add  lustre  to  it.  (Warmly, 
and  takes  her  hand.  A  pause.  Aside.)  What  am  I 
saying  ?  My  own  feelings  will  betray  themselves. 

Gen.  (.1‘lside.)  Oh,  why  will  he  speak  thus  to  meP 
So  kind,  so  gentle !  Would  I  could  die  now,  before 
this  dream  of  happiness  is  over  1 

St.  L.  (Mildly,  aside.)  I  must  do  my  duty. 
(Loud.)  Genevieve,  I  have  promised  your  father  I 
will  be  your  friend ! 

Gen.  I  thank  you,  sir ! 

St.  L.  I  wish  to  make  you  happy  ;  fortune  has 
placed  it  in  my  power.  Nay,  do  not  turn  away.  I 
read  your  heart,  and  its  wishes  shall  be  gratified. 
Do  you  refuse  to  hear  me  ? 

Gen.  (Almost  sinking.)  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  ! 
I  pray  you  allow  me  to  retire ! 

(.4s  she  is  retiring) 

Enter  MADAME  WERNER. 

Mad.  W.  Ah,  Colonel,  have  I  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  seeing  you  again  ? 

St.  L.  Madame,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you !  I 
wish  she  was  at  the  devil !  (Aside.) 

Mad.  W.  Your  breakfast  has  been  ready  for  the 
last  hour !  I  remembered  all  the  little  dainties  you 
were  fond  of,  and  have  got  everything  quite  com¬ 
fortable  for  you.  Nothing  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  make  your  stay  agreeable  at  my  hotel. 

St.  L.  Oh,  you’re  very  good ;  I  do  not  doubt  your 
hospitality  !  (Aside.)  If  I  pay  handsomely  for  it. 
(Loud.)  But  you  see,  madame,  I  have  already 
finished  my  morning’s  repast. 

Mad.  W.  (Bursting  out.)  What,  sir?  Have  you 
been  breakfasting  there  ?  ( With  contempt.) 

St.  L.  Indeed  I  have,  and  a  more  delicious  meal 
I  never  enjoyed. 

Mad.  W.  (With  suppressed  rage.)  Fine  doings — 
fine  doings  ;  but  I’m  not  astonished  at  anything! 
Pray,  miss,  what  do  you  mean  by  inveigling  away 
my  customers,  you  little  coquette,  you  ? 

(To  Genevieve.) 

St.  L,  Gently,  madame — gently,  if  you  please ; 
you  forget  yourself ! 

Mad.  W,  I  forget  myself ?  No,  sir!  That  lady 
^ere  —  (ironically)  —  has  forgotten  herself,  me- 
ttlinks.  A  baggage,  to  come  and  meddle  with 
gentry  who  put  up  at  my  hotel.  I  told  my  son  not 
to  be  led  away  by  her  allurements ;  but  now,  for¬ 
sooth,  she  must  set  her  fangs  on  my  customers. 

Gen.  (Proudly.)  Madame  Werner,  I  have  never 
spoken  to  your  son ! 

St.  L.  (Inierrupting  her.)  My  dear  Genevieve, 
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leave  this  business  to  me ;  such  a  woman  is  not 
worthy  of  your  regard.  (Aside.)  Well,  madamv, 
supposing  she  did  speak  to  your  sou,  1  think  siio 
paid  him  a  great  compliment.  (Loud.) 

Gen.  Oh,  sir,  do  you  believe  what  she  says 
indeed,  indeed  it  is  quite  false ! 

St.  L.  Come,  madame,  do  not  let  your  passion 
run  away  with  your  reason !  If  it  were  so,  you 
should  be  more  indulgent  to  your  sex !  Remember, 
you  were  young  once. 

Mod.  W.  And  if  I  was,  I  defy  my  worst  enemy 
to  say  they  ever  saw  me  run  after  the  fellows. 
No,  sir ;  in  my  young  days,  women  were  more  dis¬ 
creet,  (Drawing  herself  up.)  They  knew  their 
value  then,  and  waited  to  be  wooed ! 

St.  L.  (Laughing.)  And  sometimes  they  waited  a 
long  while,  eh,  madame  ?  (To  Genevieve.)  My  dear 
Genevieve,  what  ails  yon  ?  Prithee,  don’t  let  this 
woman’s  tongue  cause  you  a  moment’s  pain ! 

(Aside.) 

Gen.  (Aside,  and  in  tears.)  Ah,  'tis  plain  he 
believes  all  her  story ;  he  thinks  me  a  coquette, 
and  must  despise  me !  ( Goes  into  the  cottage.) 

St.  L.  (To  himself.)  Poor  girl,  she  is  hurt  at  her 
passion  being  thus  openly  spoken  of  by  this  rude 
woman !  True  love  is  ever  delicate  and  seeks  con¬ 
cealment  !  Ah,  w'hy  did  she  make  such  a  choice  P 

Enter,  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  RUTLEY,  stealing  in 
unperceived. 

Rut.  Ah,  I  declare,  if  there  ar’n’t  the  Colonel 
talking  to  mother !  I’ll  try  if  I  can’t  hear  some¬ 
thing. 

St.L.  (To  Madame  Werner.)  I’m  sorry  to  see 
you  treat  that  poor  girl  so  harshly,  madame;  ’tis 
a  great  pity,  for  your  son  loves  her,  and  I’m  cer¬ 
tain  his  passion  is  returned. 

Rut.  (Aside,  behind.)  That’s  true  enough. 

Mad.  W.  That's  the  very  reason  I’m  so  angry 
with  her.  She’s  turned  the  poor  lad’s  brain ! 

St.  L.  I  doubt  if  he  had  any  to  turn. 

Mad.  W.  The  girl’s  good  looking,  certainly,  but 
beauty  is  not  enough  to  set  up  housekeeping ;  so 
poor  Mr.  Werner  said  when  he  married  mo, 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  was  as  well- 
looking  as  other  folks. 

(Drawing  herself  up.) 

St.  L.  So  for  a  little  money,  madame,  you  would 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  two  people  who  love 
each  other — one  of  them  your  only  son  1  Fie,  fie ! 
I’ll  not  believe  you  can  act  so  unnaturally.  (Going 
to  take  her  hand.)  Come,  madame,  I’m  sure  you’ll 
relent. 

Mad.  W.  (In  a  rage.)  I’ll  do  no  such  thing  I 
What  I've  said  I’ll  stick  to,  and  that’s  flat. 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  I  may  as  well  talk  to  a  stone. 

Mad.  W.  It’s  all  mighty  fine  for  folks  to  talk. 
Who’ll  give  the  girl  a  fortune,  I  wonder  ?  My  son 
shall  have  none  of  her,  so  there’s  an  end  oii’t. 

(Rutley,  behind,  shows  signs  of  grief  and 
despair.) 

St.  L.  Now,  what  portion  would  content  you  ? 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  not  less  than  two  thousand  francs 
— certainly  not  less. 

(Tapping  her  fingers  on  her  arm,  and 
beating  her  foot,  as  if  impatient.) 

St.L.  Well,  now,  suppose  she  had  four  thou- 
sand  ? 

Mad.  W.  (Eagerly.)  Four  thousand!  Oh,  then 
I  could  not  object. 

St.  L.  Make  yourself  easy.  She  shall  have  that 
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Buui!  Her  happiness  is  cheaply  purchased  for 
thrice  its  value. 

Mad.  W.  Do  I  hear  right? 

Rut.  (Running  in.)  I  can  hold  no  longer .  Ah, 
mother!  Ah,  Mr.  St.  L^on — Colonel,  I  mean !  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I’m  so  overjoyed — I’m  so  over¬ 
joyed!  I  must  give  it  vent.  (Crying.) 

Mad.  W.  Booby !  So  you’ve  been  listening  ? 

Rut.  I  have— I  have  indeed,  mother ;  I  could  not 
help  it.  Do  you  consent,  mother  ? 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  since  Colonel  St.  L^n  has  inte¬ 
rested  himself  in  the  affair!  (Smiling  and 
courtosying .)  I’m  sure  not  for  any  mercenary 
motives - 

St.  Jj.  (Aside.)  The  old  dragon!  Now  she’s  as 
smooth  as  buttermilk. 

Rut.  (Jumping  aho^lt.)  Genevieve,  Genevieve! 
My  dear  wife!  Miss  Genevieve!  (CaUing.)  Oh, 
she’ll  be  so  overjoyed ! 

Enter  GENEYlEVE. 

Gen.  Was  it  you,  Mr.  Rutley,  who  called?  I 
wonder  at  that,  when  your  mother  has  forbidden 
yon  to  speak  to  me. 

Mad.  W.  (Running  up  and  embracing  her.)  My 
dear  child,  I’m  sorry  you  were  vexed  at  what  I 
said.  It  was  only  in  jest.  There,  dry  your  eyes! 
I’m  just  going  to  seek  your  worthy  father - 

Gen.  (Coldly,  and  with  pride.)  To  seek  my 
father?  Madame  Werner,  wherefore,  and  for 
what  ? 

St.  L.  Come,  Genevieve,  all  things  are  explained. 
I  have  read  your  heart,  and  removed  all  obstacles 
to  your  happiness. 

(Genevieve  stands  astonished  and  im¬ 
movable.) 

Rut.  Ah,  you  can  have  me  now,  all  to  yourself, 
and  as  soon  as  you  like !  Why  do  you  look  so  ? 
Oh,  this  joyful  news  has  taken  away  her  speech — 
now  it  makes  me  talk  faster  than  ever ! 

Mad.  W.  This  good  gentleman  here  intends 
giving  you  a  marriage  portion.  Why  don’t  you 
thank  him,  child  ? 

Gen.  (In  a  low,  hollow  voice.)  A  marriage  por¬ 
tion  ? 

St.  L.  Yes,  Genevieve ;  a  trifle  to  secure  your 
happiness - 

Gen.  (Trying  to  smile.)  My  happiness  ? 

Rut.  (To  her.)  Why  don’t  you  thank  his 
honour  ? 

Gen.  (Aside.)  Oh,  fatal  error!  My  happiness 
is  wrecked  for  ever !  (Weeps  and  turns  away.) 

St.  L.  Poor  girl!  Her  feelings  are  so  exquisite 
they  quite  overcome  her. 

Rut.  My  dear  wife  that  is  to  be,  what  grieves 
you  thus  ? 

Mad.  W.  (Aside.)  All  conceit  and  stuff!  What 
airs  these  girls  do  give  themselves,  to  be  sure ! 
But  this  is  sentiment,  I  suppose.  Ah,  in  my 
young  days  there  was  no  such  thing ! 

Gen.  (Recovering  herself,  running  to  St.  L6on, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  to  him.)  Oh,  sir!  Oh, 
Colonel  8t.  L^on,  do  not  think  me  ungrateful! 
But  if  you  value  my  peace  of  mind— if  yoix  would 
not  make  me  a  wretch  for  ever,  recall  your  pro¬ 
mise.  Oh,  most  generous  benefactor,  take  back 
the  portion,  and  I  will  bless  you— for  ever  bless 
you,  though  you  will  never  know  the  pangs  you 
spare  me  !  (Sinks  at  hts  feet.) 

St.  L.  This  can  be  no  trick  of  maidenly  modesty. 
(Raising  her.)  Look  up,  sweet  girl.  Answer  me 
one  question  candidly,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 


Is  not  this  young  rustic  tnc  object  of  your  affec¬ 
tions  ?  Answer  me  truly — (solemnly) — as  you 
hope  for  happiness.  Is  this  youth  your  choice  ? 

Gen.  (Firmly  and  modestly.)  No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

I  (Turning  away.)  The  struggle  is  over,  and  he 
despises  he. 

St.  L.  (Aside.)  Then  the  whispers  of  my  heart 
did  not  deceive  me?  (To  Genevieve.)  Remain 
here,  I  will  soon  return.  (Replaces  her  tenderly  on 
a  bench  outside  her  door,  overcome  by  her  feelings.) 
Now,  St.  L^on — (to  himself) — the  erisis  of  your 
fate  has  arrived.  How  often  in  the  courtly  scenes 
of  fashion  have  I  said,  “  Could  I  but  find  a  heart 
that  loves  me,  I  should  covert  no  other  wealth.” 
I  have  found  one,  and  am  happy  ! 

£Exit  hastily.- 

Mad.  W.  Well,  saw  ever  anybody  the  like  of 
this  ?  For  my  part,  I  can’t  understand  such 
bouncing  and  flouncing  and  airs,  forsooth ! 

Rut.  (To  Genevieve.)  Why,  Miss  Genevieve — fie, 
fie! — you  only  do  it  to  vex  me,  that's  what  you  do, 
and  if  I  die,  you’ll  have  to  answer  for  murder! 

Gen.  (In  a  feeble  voice.)  Rutley,  I  am  heart¬ 
broken  !  Why  will  you  thus  persecute  me  ?  Pray 
leave  me ! 

Mad.  W.  Refnse  a  dower  of  foxir  thousand 
francs !  The  girl’s  mad !  And  after  all  the  plague 
I  have  had  with  your  love  affair !  I’ve  no  patience, 
you  hussy ! 

Gen.  (With  spirit.)  Madame,  re.serve  your  anger 
for  those  w'ho  desei’ve  it.  You  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with ! 

Mad.  W.  Nothing,  say  ye?  Was  it  nothing  to 
entrap  this  poor  innocent — (pointing  to  Rutley) — 
and  then  deceive  him !  Oh,  you  vile  good  for 
nothing!  (In  a  rage.)  I  could  bite  my  tongue  out 
for  spite,  that  I  could ! 

Rut.  After  having  told  your  father  how  you 
loved  me  ?  Oh,  Genevieve !  (Repi-oachfully .) 

Gen.  Me  tell  my  father  so?  Rutley,  you  are 
dreaming  !  I  could  never  have  so  deceived  him  ! 

Rut.  (Staring  at  her  stupidly.)  What,  then  you 
don’t  love  me  after  all.  Miss  Genevieve  ?  Oh,  eh  ! 
(Crying.)  Was  ever  poor  innocent  jmnth  so  used  ? 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  let  us  go,  I’ve  no  patience  to  stand 
here  and  witness  her  megrums ! 

pulls  Rutley  away  and  exits,  he 
runs  back  and  says — 

Rut.  Miss  Genevieve,  Miss  Genevieve,  if  you 
should  change  your  mind,  you  can  come  and  fetch 
me,  and  we’ll  make  it  all  up  yet,  spite  of  the  old 
woman’s  tantarums. 

[Runs  after  Madame  Wem^r. 


Enter  FRANZ  and  ST.  LEON. 

Franz.  (Speaking  as  he  enters.)  But  you  may  bo 
mistaken,  noble  sir ! 

St.  L.  No,  no,  my  friend;  I  tell  you  ’tis  truth, 
'twas  nature’s  self  that  spoke.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

Franz.  Well,  as  yon  wish.  I’ll  put  the  question  to 
her.  Keep  a  little  on  one  side.  Genevieve! 

Gen.  (Starting  up.)  My  father,  I  am  here. 

Franz.  (With  assumed  severity.)  What,  foolish 
girl,  am  I  to  think  of  your  conduct  to-day  ?  You 
make  your  old  father  blush. 

Gen.  Father,  you  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  me. 
I  am  unhappy,  most  unhappy,  but  guiltless  of 
aught  that  could  bring  shame  upon  you.  Nay,  do 
not  look  so  sternly.  Do  you  think  I  could  look 
you  in  the  face  and  embrace  you  thus— (cliiiys  to 
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/u‘m)— if  I  felt  myself  nnworlliy  you?  Father, 

dear  father,  you  Know  I  could  not. 

Franz.  You  have  refused  the  bounty  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  man. 

Gen.  I  liave.  (Firmly.) 

Franz,  Your  happiness  was  all  he  had  in  view. 
You  have  treated  his  olfer  with  ingratitude. 

Gen.  Alas,  does  he  so  mistake  me  ? 

Franz.  Did  yon  not  tell  me  you  loved  Rutley  P 

Gen.  Dear  father,  I  never  named  him  to  you ! 

Franz.  Genevieve,  my  child !  What  am  I  to 
understand  ? 

Gen.  (Throwing  herself  on  his  besom.)  Oh,  my 
father,  forgive  me— forgive  me !  Your  unhappy 
child  needs  all  your  indulgence.  Into  your  bosom 
I  will  pour  all  my  griefs.  Reproach  me  if  you  will — 
I  feel  I  deserve  it— but,  oh,  deal  gently  with  me, 
for  my  heart  is  breaking. 

Franz.  My  child — my  child ! 

(Embracing  her.) 

Gen,  Father,  I  have  dared  to  cherish  a  passion 
in  my  bosom  as  deep  as  it  is  hopeless  for  one  who 
is  as  much  above  us  in  rank  and  fortune  as  you  are 
to  the  worm  that  crawls  beneath  your  feet.  Spare 
your  repi-oaches.  I  know  I  should  have  checked 
this  growing  folly,  not  cherished  it  in  secret  as  I 
did — fed  on  it,  lived  on  it,  till  it  has  destroyed 
me.  For  two  years  it  has  consumed  me.  It  was 
he  of  whom  I  spoke  this  morning;  though  you 
knew  not  then  the  object,  and  had  never  known 
but  for  his  sudden  return. 

(Hiding  her  face  in  her  father’s  bosom. 
Colonel  St.  Leon  rushes  forward.) 

St.  L.  I  can  hear  no  moi’e!  Look  up,  sweet, 
lovely,  confiding  giid,  and  let  me  receive  from  a 
father’s  hand  heaven’s  richest  blessing— a  virtuous 
and  unsullied  heart. 

ert-a,  {Trembling.)  Oh,  father,  have  you  betrayed 
me  ? 

(Sinks  on  her  father’s  bosom.) 

Franz.  Colonel,  my  daughter’s  happiness  is  all 
I  require.  I’m  sorry  you  ai’e  not  a  poorer  man, 
that  the  world  may  know  ’tis  to  yourself  and  not 
your  wealth  I  give  her.  (Places  Genevieve’s  hand 
in  St.  L&on’s.)  My  children,  may  ye  be  happy. 

St.  L.  Thanks,  good  old  man! 

Franz.  (Looking  tenderly  on  each.)  You  must  not 
leave  your  old  fond  father,  Genevieve  I  (To  St. 
Lion.)  You  will  not  take  her  for  me.  Linger 
awhile  within  our  peaceful  valley,  and  be  the  prop 
of  iriy  declining  years,  the  glory  of  my  white 
hafrs !  And  when  the  march  of  life  is  over,  and 
the  pulses  of  the  old  soldier  beat  a  retreat  from 
this  world,  he  will  sink  calmly — calmly  into  the 
grave,  convinced  that  he  has  secured  an  henour- 
able  protector  for  his  child  1  (Raises  his  hands 
above  them.)  A  father’s  blessing  be  upon  ye ! 

(Turns  awayHn  emotion.  St,  L4on  em¬ 
bracing  Genevieve.) 

Gen.  (With  rapture.)  My  dream  of  happiness  is 
realized ! 

Enter  MADAME  WERNER  and  RUTLEY. 

Rut.  She  ar’n’t  been  to  fetch  me  yet.  Oh,  mother, 
mother  I  (Seeing  them.)  Only  look! 

Mad.  W.  Oh,  I’m  not  surpidsed  at  anything ! 

St.  L.  Well,  my  friends,  are  you  prepared  for  a 
wedding  ?  Genevieve  is  going  to  be  married ! 

Mad.  W.  (Disdainfully.)  She  married,  indeed ! 

St.  L.  Yes,  madame!  Greater  personages  than 
even  your  son  and  heir  think  it  an  honour  to  be 
united  to  innocence  and  beauty  such  as  this  ! 
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Rut.  Lord,  what  a  turn  it  has  given  me  ;  and 
I’m  sure  I  felt  something  crack  here!  (Pointing  to 
his  heart.)  It’s  all  over  with  me !  I  shall  never  bo 
good  for  anything  again! 

Gen.  Do  not  say  so,  Rutley,  we  shall  still  be  good 
friends.  (Holding  out  her  hand). 

St.  L.  Aye,  and  you  shall  have  a  white  favour, 
and  dance  at  her  wedding. 

But.  Well,  come,  that's  handsome,  howsomever! 
I  bear  no  malice,  so  you  may  e’en  take  her,  Colonel, 
and  my  blessing  go  with  you ! 

Enter  HENRIQUE. 

Hen.  All  is  ready,  Colonel,  for  your  departure. 

St.  L.  Oh,  I  am  not  going  now  !  I  shall  wait  to 
make  the  tour  of  Switzerland  with  my  lovely  bride. 

(Music  heard  at  a  distance.) 

Franz.  ’Tis  our  villagers  coming  down  to  the  inn 
to  welcome  you  with  song  and  dance,  as  is  their 
custom  to  all  travellers. 

Hen.  Song  and  dance  ?  Egad,  then.  I’ll  be  among 
them! 

[Exeunt,  u.  E.  L. 

Si.  L.  All  the  better,  they  shall  go  with  us,  and 
witness  out  nuptials. 

Mad.  W.  (Aside.)  Since  it  is  so,  I’d  better 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  lose  a  good  customer. 

( Courtesying  to  St.  Lion. )  Please  you.  Colonel,  I  hope 
you’ll  honour  my  hotel  by  taking  your  wedding 
dinner  there;  ’tis  larger  and  more  commodious 
than  my  good  neighbour’s  here — (looking  at  Franz) 
— and  I’ll  do  my  best  to  make  all  parties  comfort¬ 
able.  I’m  sure  Miss  Genevieve  will  forgive  any 
little  heat  of  temper,  and  not  deprive  me  of  such  a 
customer  as  your  honour ! 

St.  L.  Oh,  madame,  we’ll  eat  our  wedding 
dinner  with  you,  never  fear,  and  you  shall  broach 
your  best  bordeaux  for  my  fxdends  on  the 
occasion ! 

(St.  Leon  leads  Genevieve  to  a  seat. 
Villagers  dance  during  the  Chorus.) 

CHORUS. 

Hail,  to  this  happy  day ! 

Joy,  to  the  brave  and  fair ! 

With  rustic  dance  and  roundelay. 

We  come  their  bliss  to  share. 

SOLO. 

Hail  to  the  youth  and  maiden  true. 

Their  vows  about  to  plight  ; 

For  them  Love’s  pathway  wo  wdll  strew. 
And  Hymen’s  taper  light. 

FULL  CHORUS. 

Joy  to  this  happy  day ! 

Joy  to  the  brave  and  fair! 

Begin  the  dance  and  roundelay. 

And  Hymen’s  sports  prepare. 

(After  the  Chorus  they  all  rise,  and  St. 
Lion  leads  Genevieve  to  the  front  of 
the  stage.) 

St,  L.  Switzers,  at  present  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you— (to  the  Villagers)— but  ere  long  I  shall 
claim  affinity  as  the  proud  and  happy  husband  of 
“The  Maid  of  Switzerland.”  (Tableau.) 
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MAEIE. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  PONT  N  E  IT  J . 
A  COMEDIETTA,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  HENKY  E.  ADDISON. 

First  Pci'Jormed  ut  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  February  27th, 


Miiamatis  3f 


Henri  Count  de  Yiellcour 

Bertholde . 

Jean  Lapin . 

Pierre  . 

First  Gamestpr  ... 

Second  G-amester 

Gendarme  . 

Marie  Bertholde 
Madame  Parabou 
First  Flower-girl 
Second  Flower-girl 


(Protestant  Curate  of  Berne) 
(A  Shaver  of  Poodles) 


(Hou.sekeeper  to  Henri) 

Time  of  Representation.— Forty-five  Minutes 
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Mr.  .T.  Webster. 
Mr.  Tiibnrv. 
Mr.  Vale.  " 

Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bannister. 
Mr.  Huckle. 

Mr.  Morris. 
Mi.ss  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Griffith. 
Miss  Cross. 

Miss  Lacy. 


c  o  s  T  TJ  :m:  E, 


IlENiti,— Blue  surtout  j  white  waistcoat  and  trousers. 

Bertholde. — A  gray  single-breasted  coat,  shaped  olf  ;  black  waistcoat;  breeches;  gray 
worsted  stockings  ;  buckles ;  clergyman’s  hat. 

Gamblers. — Without  neckcloths,  and  in  dishevelled  di’ess. 

Jean. — Shabby  hat ;  red  neckcloth  ;  a  short  coatee  of  drab ;  goatskin  or  flowered  waistcoat ; 
drab  breeches  ;  small  silver  buckles  ;  white  stockings ;  apron;  earrings. 

Marie. — First  dress ;  Light  blue  blouse,  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  patent  leather  belt ; 
canvas  trousers  ;  shoes,  and  short  gaiter.s  ;  the  throat  bare,  with  a  yellow  handkerchief  loosely 
tied  round  it;  a  loose  hanging  red  jelly  bag  cap;  Brench  flower  basket.  Second  dress:  A 
short  green  surtout,  smartly  embroidered,  with  strap.?  on  shoulder;  trousers  with  a  stripe 
down  ;  stock  and  foragiug  cap  ;  embroidered  waistcoat. 

Madame  Parabou.— High  cap ;  flowered  gown  with  short  sleeves  and  long  black  mittens; 
high  heeled  shoes ;  muslin  apron. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

Exits  and  Entran:!eS. — It.  means  Riaht ;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Boor  in  Flat;  R  D.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E. 
Lift  Upper  Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance;  P.  S, 
Drompt  Side;  0.  P.  Opposite  Prompt. 

Relative  Positions. — R.  moans  R'ght;  L.  Left;  C.  Centro;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  0. 
Left  of  Centre. 

R.  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

•  * 

The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  -ludicnce. 
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SCENE  I. — The  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris.  Hotel,  r.  h. 

Bird-fawiers,  Bog-comhers,  Shoeblacks,  FLOWETl- 
(IIRLS,  ii'Ci,  diiCQvered,  uit/i  ai^yropriate 
boards. 

CHORUS. 

Who  are  so  happy,  so  jocund  and  free— 

Who  are  so  careless,  so  thoughtless  as  wo  ? 
Ambition  ne’er  frets  us,  no  care  and  no  strife 
Embit  er  our  days,  nor  sadden  our  life. 

We  laugh  while  we  can,  and  keep  sorrow  aloof, 
For  care  is  unknown  to  the  merry  Pout  Neuf. 

First  F.  Tell  me,  Annette,  where  is  Jean  ? 

Second  F.  Oh,  he  has  found  a  stray  poodle,  and 
gone  olf  to  inquire  at  the  police-office  if  any 
reward  is  ottered  !  But  here  comes  a  gentleman  ! 
You  had  the  last  turn,  so  don’t  interfere  with 
me ! 

Enter  HENRI. 

Please,  my  lord,  to  buy  vio’ets  of  a  poor  girl ;  they 
are  fresh  gathered,  and  smell  sweetly!  Do  take 
.a  bunch,  my  lord  I  I  will  give  you  two  for  six 
sous. 

Uen.  Not  so,  my  good  girl ;  I  would  hut  a  rose¬ 
bud  to  place  in  my  button-hole.  If  you  have  none 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  {Going.) 

Second  F.  Stay  I  A  ay  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
here  is  a  boy  approaching  from  the  flower-market ; 
he,  doubtleiss,  brings  some.  [Calls.)  Jules,  his 
lordship  seeks  a  rose. 

31ARIE,  disguised  as  a  jlower-boy,  comes  through 
the  crowd.  When  she  comes  to  the  front  she  re¬ 
cognises  Henri. 

Marie.  (Aside.)  Merciful  Providence,  it  is  Henri! 
I  fear  my  agitation  will  betray  me. 

Hen.  Come,  boy,  quick!  If  you  have  a  rose 
place  it,  I  pray  you.  in  my  button-hole !  I  am  in 
haste.  (Marie  picks  out  a  rose  from  her  nosegaij, 
•while  he  takes  out  a  letter,  which  he  looks  at  for  a 
moment.  Aside.)  And  so  slie  now  assumes  a 
peremptory  tone.  She  already  knows  my  poverty, 
and  relies  upon  my  necessities.  To  be  tied  to  such 
a  woman  is  .moi*e  than  a  mete  punishment  for  ail 
my  follies.  But  it  is  too  late  to  consider.  Sanville 
must  be  paid  i;ext  month  or  I’m  dishonoured, 
(Marie  places  the  rose  in  his  breast.  Aloud.)  Boy. 
you  are  awkward— your  hand  trembles !  (Changing 
his  tone,  energetically.)  Say,  in  a  word,  where  got 
you  that  ring?  Nay,  start  not,  nor  attempt  to 


■  fly.  I  will  be  answered !  Where  got  you  that 

!  Marie.  That— ring — sir?  That  ring  is— is 

I  mine. 

Hen.  Impossible!  ’Tis  stolen.  (To  Bystanders.) 
Is  there  an  officer  there  ? 

Marie.  (Earnestly.)  Not  so — not  so,  indeed,  sir  ! 
Move  but  a  little  from  this  idle  crowd  and  I’ll  con¬ 
vince  you. 

(They  come  forward.  The  crowd  dis- 
p&i’se  gradually.) 

Hen.  Now,  sir,  to  your  tale,  and  wdthout  subter¬ 
fuge  tell  me  how  and  where  got  you  that  ring.  My 
future  fate  depends  upon  your  answ'er.  The  very 
sight  of  it  has  caused  emotions  I  had  hoped  were 
long  since  dead. 

Marie.  So,  please  your  lordship,  I  am  a  poor 
Swiss  boy.  My  father  died  in  Berne,  and  left  me 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  one  Bertholde,  a  poor 

curate.  I  had  a  cousin,  her  name  Mane - 

Hen.  Yes,  yes  ;  quick  !  Say,  what  of  her  ? 

Marie.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not !  Our  home,  once 
happy,  is  now  deserted.  A  cruel  lord,  a  French¬ 
man,  came  to  visit  Berne.  How  or  in  what  manner 
he  became  acquainted  with  my  cousin  I  know  not, 
but  certain  sure  it  is  he  won  her  unsuspecting 
heart  unknown  to  her  poor  father.  He  bound  her 
to  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  promised  in  a  year  to 
visit  Berne  again  and  marry  her,  and,  as  a  token 
of  his  truth,  he  gave  in  pledge  this  ring. 

Hen.  (Sighs.)  I  did. 

Marie.  Sir? 

]Ien.  Nothing.  Proceed. 

Marie.  My  further  tale  is  short.  He  proved  a 
villain,  and  ne’er  returned.  Nay,  don’t  start  and 
look  so  angry,  sir,  although  I’m  sure  you  feel  as  I 
do. 

Hen.  But  Marie,  Marie — what  of  her  P 
Marie.  The  poor  thing  never  held  up  her  head  ; 
she  drooped  and  mourned,  but  none  could  ascei’taiu 
the  reason.  ’Twas  on  the  occasion  of  her  sister’s 
marriage  that  an  unguarded  word  betrayed  her 
story.  Bertholde  loved  his  daughter — aye,  dearly 
loved  her— but  he  loved  his  honour  too.  He  could 
not  btar  the  shame  thus  brought  upon  his  house ; 
he  tore  from  her  the  ring  I  now  have  on,  and — • 

ftnd -  (Hesitates.) 

Hen.  Go  on — go  on,  yon  distract  me! 

Marie.  And  drove  her  from  her  home  for  ever  I 
(TIVeps.)  She  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Hen.  (R.  H.)  Your  story  has  overcome  me.  I 
will  return  ere  long,  and  hear  more  fully  the 
details ;  for  the  present  give  me  that  riu". 

Marie.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  worlds!  ° 

Hen.  Nay,  you  are  foolish  •  I  wid  give  you  mora 
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than  its  value — come!  (Shereftixes.)  ’Tis  straufre — 
beyoiul  my  power  to  comproheiul !  (Considers.) 
Boy,  I  must  know  more  of  this  !  Would  you  like 
to  serve  me  as  a  page  ? 

Marie.  {Eagerly.)  Oh,  yes — yes! 
lien.  In  an  hour,  then,  be  at  my  lodgings — here 
is  my  card.  Your  tale  has  so  interested  me,  I  fain 
would  hear  it  told  again.  (Aside.)  Marie,  thy 
image  still  is  in  my  heart.  I  never — never  can  for¬ 
get  thee! 

[Exit,  11.  H. 

Marie.  ’Twas  Henri,  then;  he  seemed  to  feel 
remorse — he  seemed  to  love  me  still!  But  why 
indulge  the  ilattering  thought  ?  I  will  strive  to 
stifle  it.  I  shall  now  be  near  him ;  I  will  watch 
him  and  adore  him  in  my  i^rivate  thoughts,  but 
never  injure  or  upbraid  him. 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Enter  JEAN  LAPIN,  from  tJie  Hotel,  dressed  pre¬ 
posterously,  carrying  a  basket,  and  reading  a 
printed  paper. 

Jean.  “  Ten  francs  reward.”  That’s  not  enough ; 
she’s  well  worth  two  louis.  It’s  giving  no  en- 
couragemeut  to  honesty,  as  one  may  say,  and  I’m 
sure  they  ought,  for  it’s  not  a  common  article,  and 
so  I  shall  tell  the  loser  when  he  comes  to  look 
after  it.  (Heads.)  “  Answers  to  the  name  of 
Marie,  is  four  years  old,  and  without  a  spot  or 
blemish.”  Hem!  It  must  bo  her!  (Looks  off.) 
Oh,  I  declare,  there  goes  my  soft  enchantress, 
Madame  Parabou  !  How  delicate  she  looks  !  She 
has,  doubtless,  just  come  from  the  market!  How 
Boftly-sweet  she  walks— her  little  pats  more  delicate 
than  the  best-bred  greyhound  ;  her  hair  more  silky 
and  finer  than  the  best  poodle  I  ever  stole  !  Alas, 
alas,  Dame  Nature,  look  down  and  have  pity  on  a 
loving  dog-trimmer !  But  why  dally  I  P  I’ll  to 
her,  speak  one  soft  word,  and  return,  in  case  .anyone 
should  come  to  claim  my  prize.  I’ll  leave  my 
basket  here. 

[Piifs  the  ha.sket  heliind  a  post,  and 
exit,  R.  n. 

Enter  PIERRE  and  BERTHOLDE,  l.  h. 

Pierre.  Alas,  my  dear  friend,  I  fear  your  search 
will  not  avail!  In  such  a  city  as  this  I’m  sure 
you’ll  never  discover  her;  besides,  after  all,  how 
do  you  know  she’s  here  ? 

Ber.  I  conjecture  so,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Louis  having  met  her  on  the  Paris  road  ;  and  oven 
for  the  bare  chance  of  hearing  of  her,  I  would 
undertake  a  furtlie.  journey.  My  friend,  Pierre, 
you  know  not  the  feelings  of  a  father’s  heart  when 
conscious  he  has  lost  his  daughter  through  his 
own  severity. 

Pierre.  But  remember,  you  had  cause - 

Ber.  To  condemn  her — true!  But  to  spurn — to 
drive  her  from  her  home,  a  houseless  wanderer, 
to  seek,  most  probably,  an  early  grave,  to  wring  , 
her  tender  heart  with  maledictions!  Oh,  ’twas 
worse  than  wrong  !  But  I  am  punished — bitterly 
punished  by  a  self-accusing  conscience— a  sharp 
upbraiding  pang  that  never  sleeps! 

Pierre.  Nay,  Monsieur  Bertholde,  you  wrong 
yourself,  yon  do,  indeed  I 
Ber.  I  would  I  did — but  no,  I  feel  it  here!  Go, 
my  good  friend,  and  search  in  yonder  office,  where 
they  told  me  I  could  learn  the  name  of  every 
str.anger  new  in  Pains — examine  well  the  list.  I’ll 
follow  in  an  instant.  [  E.rit  Pierre,  2  E.  R.  H.  ]  I 


cannot  bear  to  let  him  see  how  deeply  I  feel  this 
sad  affliction. 

JEAN  LAPIN  enters  behind,  R.  h. 

Would  I  could  trace  her! 

Jean.  Ah,  ah,  this  is  my  man ;  he  wants  his 
poodle,  but  ten  francs  won’t  do! 

Ber.  Would  I  could  see  her  angel  face  before  I 
die,  and  clasp  her  to  my  bosom  ! 

Jean.  (Aside.)  Well,  he’s  a  queer  one,  at  all 
events! 

I  Ber.  Then  as  she  smiled,  I’d  bless  her,  and  bid 
her  welcome  to  her  father’s  home. 

Jean.  (Aside.)  Stop,  friend  Jean  I  Is  he  mad,  or 
am  I  on  a  wrong  scent  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  Marie,  I’d  cherish  thee,  nor  e’er 
upbraid  thee  for  thy  cruel  flight ! 

Jean.  (Aside.)  Marie!  Ahem!  That’s  all  right. 
Ho  little  thinks  she’s  in  the  basket  close  to  him. 

I  hope  he  won’t  whistle. 

Ber.  i’d  lay  down  half  ray  fortune  once  again  to 
see  her ! 

Jean.  (Coming  down.)  Done,  sir— done !  Giva 
me  your  hand  on  it ! 

Ber.  (Surprised.)  What  mean  you,  friend 
Joan.  Mean?  Why,  clear  enough — to  restore 
your  lost  Marie!  (Bertholde  tarns  away,  affected.) 

I  don’t  want  half  your  fortune— no,  no,  I’m  a 
moderate  man.  Give  me  fifty  francs,  and  you  shall 
see  her  in  ten  minutes. 

Ber.  Kind — kind  stranger,  how  did  you  meet 
her? — tell  me,  quickly ! 

Jean.  Why,  you  see,  that’s  not  exactly  the  rule 
of  our  trade ;  but  as  you  offer  to  do  the  thing 
handsome.  I’ll  tell  you.  You  must  kuow,  I  met 
her  straying  through  the  streets,  all  covered  with 
mud  .and  wet,  last  Priday  night,  .about  eleven 
o’clock;  so,  upon  that,  having  a  sort  of  a  feeling 
heart,  what  do  I  do  but  I  takes  her  in,  and  kc2)t 
her  ever  since.  Do  you  kuow,  sir,  she  lias  an  un¬ 
common  appetite  ? 

Ber.  Generous — generous  stranger,  how  shall  I 
e’er  requite  .such  goodness? 

Jean.  Nothing  easier;  make  the  fifty  francs 
sixty. 

Ber.  As  I  said  befoi’e,  whatever  I  possess  is  yours, 
if  you  but  give  my  Marie  to  these  arms  !  You  said 
you  fouud  her  in  a  wretched  state  ? 

Jean.  Oh,  lord,  yes  ;  hungry,  wet,  and  dirty, 
and  as  cross— as  cross  as  old  Nick;  so  I  took 
her  home,  aud  made  her  all  right !  I  think  you’ll 
say  you  never  saw  her  look  better;  I  trimmed  her 
famously— quite  Pont  Neuf  fashion. 

Ber.  (l.  h.)  Sir  ? 

Jean.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  did  ;  I  trimmed  her 
all  over,  and  only  left  her  wuth  a  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  a  tuft  at  the  tip  of  each  ear. 

Ber.  Am  I  speaking  to  a  madman  ?  Wh.at  means 
this  language  ?  Know  you  of  whom  you  speak  ? 

Jean.  Of  Marie,  your  pet,  to  be  sure;  thongh  you 
needn’t  be  quite  so  obstreperous!  I  don’t  think, 
after  such  treatment,  I  ought  to  let  her  go  for  less 
than  seventy  francs. 

Ber.  Again  I  say  it,  a  thousand  if  you  but  bring 
me  to  her  ! 

Jean.  Done,  done!  Come,  then,  behold  vour 
pet! 

(He  leads  him  to  the  icing,  and  with  an 
air  of  triumph  points  to  the  basket  ha 
has  placed  behind  it.) 

Ber.  (Surprised.)  What  means  this  gesture? 
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Jean.  Why,  that  your  Mario’s  in  that  little 
wicker  basket,  to  bs  sure ! 

Bcr.  (Seizes  him.)  Villain,  villain,  thus  to  mock 
a  frantic  father  I 

Jean.  He  wants  to  do  me  out  of  tho  reward. 
(Calls.)  Help,  help,  help! 

Bcr.  Nay,  I  am  wrong  to  feel  thus  angered  with 
a  miserable  dog-stealer!  (Throws  him,  ojj.)  Oh, 
Marie,  Marie! 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Jean.  Me,  dog-stealer !  Marry  come  up !  Come, 
it’s  well  he’s  off,  or  I’d  tell  him  my  mind.  (Goes 
to  the  wing  and  calls  after  him.)  Old  square  toes, 

I  f-ay -  (As  if  he  saw  him  turn.)  Oh,  I  beg  your 

pardon — nothing  1  (Comes  forward.)  To  call  me  a 
dog-stealer,  indeed !  I,  the  true  philosopher  of  all 
mankind ! 


SONG.— Jean.* 

Vainly  o’er  the  coals  they’d  haul  me, 

I  still  prove,  and  ’tis  no  Ham, 

When  a  dog-stealer  they  call  me, 

I  but  a  dog-fancier  am. 

Dogs — so  highly  do  I  I’ate  them — 

Trim  them,  comb  them— aye,  and  feed— 
Board  them,  lodge  them,  educate  them. 
Make  them  learned  dogs  indeed  ! 

Pointer,  poodle,  mastiff,  spaniel, 

Each  finds  as  through  life  he  jogs. 

The  world  no  more  but  one  wide  kennel— 
Mankind  different  sort  of  dogs. 

Pointer,  lurcher,  &c. 


.Soldiers,  Pointers  in  the  field  are. 

That  a  shot  delight  to  hear ; 

Sailors,  Mastiffs  that  ne’er  yield  are. 

Whom  the  foeman  well  may  fear  ; 

Fops  are  lap-dogs  for  the  ladies. 

Combed  and  trimmed,  their  smiles  they 
court ; 

Bucks  are  poodles,  that  on  gay  days, 

Brutuses  delight  to  sport. 


Lawyers,  dogs  are  hard  to  muzzle — 

Snarling,  biting  for  their  prey  ; 

Topers,  dogs  that  love  to  guzzle, 

Though  they’re  water  dogs  they  say. 

What’s  tho  BaililT  hat  a  setter  ? 

What’s  a  spendthrift  but  his  game  ? 

Brag’s  a  good  dog — but  a  better 
Is  Holdfast— a  bailiff’s  name. 

Courtiers,  they’re  a  pack  of  harriers 
That  the  country  overrun  ; 

Ministers  of  State  are  terriers. 

In  catching  rats  excelled  by  none. 

The  noisiest  dogs  throughout  the  nation, 

Until  they  a  place  obtain. 

Are  Patriots;  but,  in  situation 
Placed,  they  never  bark  again. 

Spaniels,  lovers  are,  complaining,  ^ 

Though  they  fawn  the  more  they  re 

spurn’d;  ,  i,  ■  • 

Jlushands,  house  dogs  that  want  chaining  ; 
Wives  are  turnspits -easy  turn’d. 

Critics  good  dogs  are  for  vermin. 

Scribblers  killing  soon  as  found, 

Co.xcomhs,  pups  whose  tongues  want  worming, 
Pups  that  very  much  abound. _ 

*  This  song  was  written  by  W.  T.  Moncrieft',  Esq. 


French  are  dancing  dogs,  delighting 
Evermore  to  sport  and  play, 

English,  bull-dogs  that  love  fighting. 

That  will  die  ere  they  give  way. 

A  faithful  dog  to  friends,  I  vow,  sirs. 

Am  I,  nor  lurcher  that  has  fail’d. 

But  I’d  best  make  my  bow  wow  wow,  sirs. 

Ere  by  your  anger  I’m  curtail’d. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  in  Viellcour’s 
Mouse. 

Enter  MADAME  PARABOU,  2  e.  e. 

Mad.  P.  Upon  my  word,  he’s  a  very  nice-looking 
youth,  and  a  lad  of  approved  discernment!  He 
appeared  at  once  to  single  me  out,  and  then  when 
I  said  a  kind  word  to  him  he  pressed  my  hand. 
But  that’s  nothing— it  was  only  friendship.  Oh, 
of  course  nothing  more !  And  yet  it’s  odd  !  I  don  t 
really  understand  it — there’s  a  mystery  about  it. 
Can  it  be  possible,  I  wonder,  whether  he  can  be 
the  author  of  the  dear,  anonymous  letters  ?  “  My 

fervent  adorer!”  It  must  be  so — it  is  so  !  By  the 
bye,  I  wonder  how  I  look?  (Runs  to  glass.) 
Gracious  me!  I  declare  I  look  a  fright!  It  must 
have  been  that  horrid  dog-merchant.  To  derange 
my  dress  in  this  way !  I  hate  the  wretch  ! 

Enter  HENRI,  l.  h. 

Your  servant,  sir. 

Hen.  Good  evening !  Is  the  boy  arrived  P 

Mad.  P.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  he  has — that  he  has; 
and  a  nice-looking  youth  he  is !  We  have  equipped 
him  in  the  dress  of  your  last  page,  who  went 
away,  and  I  can  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  looks  like 
an  angel;  and  besides,  my  lord - 

Hen.  Have  done,  I  pray  you,  and  in  a  word  say, 
have  you  done  everything  to  render  him  most  com¬ 
fortable  ? 

Mad.  P.  Indeed  I  have,  my  lord.  In  the  first 
place,  I  told  Jacques — who  is  apt  to  treat  the  boys 
harshly — to  be  very  kind  to  this  lad ;  and  then  I 
went  to  Mademoiselle  Emilie,  and  told  her  that  she 
had  better  step  down,  and - 

Hen.  Enough!  I  have  no  time  to  waste - 

Mad.  P.  Well,  my  lord,  if  you  won’t  hear  me  out 
it’s  your  fault.  You  can’t  blame  me — I  was  only 
just  going  to  ask - 

Hen.  Ask  nothing — say  nothing,  but  quickly  bid 
the  boy  attend. 

Mad".  P.  Well,  my  lord,  I’ll  go  ;  only  I  wished  to 

say - (He  shows  signs  of  impatience.)  Oh,  as 

your  lordship  likes!  I’ll  go— oh,  yes.  I’ll  go, 
and - 

[Exit,  talking  to  herself,  r.  h. 

Hen.  Why  do  my  feelings  thus  rebel  ?  Why  do 
I  love  to  dwell  on  images  of  happier  days,  whose 
beams  but  prove  the  darkness  of  the  future  ?  My 
fate  is  sealed^  my  doom  is  cast,  and  pride  forbids 
me  to  retract ! 

Enter  MARIE,  as  a  page,  r.  h, 

Marie.  Your  maid,  my  lord,  said  you  wished  to 
see  me. 

Hen.  Most  true,  my  boy.  But  say,  how  shall  I 
oall  thee  ? 

Marie.  Jules,  my  lord — Jules  Vevay. 

Hen.  Well,  then,  Jules,  I  would  bid  you  to  re¬ 
count,  in  terms  exact,  the  story  you  but  slightly 
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mentioned  in  tlie  morning.  Yon  understand,  tLe 
tale  respecting  Marie. 

Marie,  Nay,  my  lord ;  yon  surely  would  not  wish 
to  hear  so  sad  a  tale,  involving  only  the  fate  of  a 
poor  country  girl,  who  trusted  iu  a  cruel  and  dis¬ 
honourable  lord  ? 

Hen.  Hold !  You  know  not  what  yon  say ;  but, 
lest  the  error  chance  again.  I’ll  tell  thee  plainly— 
I  am  that  lord  !  Nay,  shrink  not,  boy,  nor  think 
of  me  as  one  who  first  betrayed  then  triumphed 
in  the  ruin  he  had  caused.  That  I  did  love— 
fondly  love  Marie  Bertholde  may  heaven  bear 
witness  I 

Marie.  {Eagerly.)  Did  she  do  aught  to  merit, 
then, this  change  ? 

Hen.  Nay  ;  on  my  soul  I  swear  it  —  nothing  ! 
Alas— alas,  I  love  her  even  now  beyond  all  earthly 
beings ! 

Marie.  Thank  heaven! 

Hen,  Eh !  What  say  you  ? 

Marie.  Nothing,  my  lord  ;  I  merely  felt  thus 
^^PPy  in  finding  she  had  not  forfeited  your  good 
opinion. 

Hen.  Jules,  yon  have  torn  open  a  still  rankling, 
and  a  cureless  wound  !  I  know  not  whv  I  should, 
bnt  still  I  feel  a  wish  to  vindicate  myself  even  to 
yon,  and  tell  you  wliy — I  wed  another, 

Marie.  Another! 

Hen.  Too  true !  When  I  left  Marie,  I  returned  to 
Paris.  A  demon,  whom  I  called  my  friend,  tempted 
me  to  play;  the  baneful  passion  quickly  found 
its  root  within  my  breast,  and  appetite  increased 
with  feeding.  Night  after  night  I  played,  and  lost. 
Penniless,  cast  off  by  all  my  relatives,  behold  a 
miserable  wretch,  loving  to  distraction  her  whom 
you  have  named,  and  bound  to  marry  one  I  must 
despise  or  else  become  the  object  of  my  equals’ 
Bcorn,  My  boy,  turn  not  away,  but  know  the 
worst;. I  marry  her  for  wealth,  who  seeks  meformy 
rank  alone — or  else  my  honour’s  sullied.  Now,  tell 
me  which  you  pity  most— she  who  wanders  poor 
but  honest;  or  I,  who  live  to  misery  or  to  dis¬ 
honour  ? 

Marie,  (A/fecled.)  Is  there  no-no  chance — no 
alternative  ?  Flight  might  avoid  this  fate. 

Hen.  No,  impossible !  I  cannot  thus  far  sully 
the  house  of  Viellcour.  But  I  will  talk  no  more, 
nor  think  of  such  sure  misery.  Give  me,  I  pray, 
some  air  you’ve  heard  your  cousin  sing.  I  know  you 
all  are  tuneful. 

(Goes  up  to  make  alterations  in  his 
dress.  He  throws  himself  into  a 
chair.) 

Marie.  Indeed,  my  lord.  I’ll  do  my  best;  though 
agitation  will  impede  my  notes. 

SONG. 

O’er  mountain,  through  valley,  my  flock  once 
attending, 

I  laughed  at  dull  care,  for  my  future  was 
bright — 

Each  hour  in  gladne.ss,  in  joy  gaily  spending. 

My  breast  as  the  chamois  I  tended  was  light. 

My  hope  w'as  the  morrow,  ray  bosom  rebounding. 

My  soul  was  elated,  ray  pulses  beat  high. 

My  signal  of  joy  was  the  bugle,  which  sounding. 

Call’d  maidens  to  dance,  in  the  stnrrylight  sky. 

Ti  re  la,  &c. 

But  sorrow  soon  clouded  the  beam  of  the  morning, 

And  hope  was  o’ershadow’d  by  many  a  woe; 


And  joy  was  shut  out,  ere  in  infancy  dawning, 
Each  dream  of  my  youth  I  was  bid  to  forego. 
Then  di’iven  from  home  a«  an  outcast,  a  stranger, 
Uucar’d  for,  unthought  of,  I  seek  but  to  die. 
Through  peril  I  wander,  and  braving  each  danger, 
From  singing  our  strain  now,  I  mournfully 


Hen.  Jules,  I  would  not  hear  again  that  strain  for 
worlds;  for  thy  sweet  melody,  how'ever,  take  this 
trifle  !  Come,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  to  this 
address.  {Giving  money  and  card.)  Bring  me  my 
cloak.  It  is  my  last  visit  to  the  den ;  pray,  there¬ 
fore,  for  tby  master’s  good  success! 

[Eajit  hurriedly,  L.  H. 

Marie.  What  can  he  mean  It  must  be  .so! 
Corild  I  but  now'  dissuade  him — I  w'ould  indeed 
declare  myself,  and  on  mj'  knees,  implore  him  to 
forego  this  hon-id  passion— but,  alas,  he’d  shun  me, 
though  he  loves  me ! 

Enter  MADAME  PARABOU,  E.  H. 

No,  my  love  must  burn  within  my  breast,  unseen — 
unknown. 

Mad.  P.  {Coming  forward  coqueitishly.)  Notso — 
not  so!  I  know  your  hapless  passion,  and  it  is 
I’eturned — warmly,  warmly  returned.  {Ogles.) 

Marie.  Nay ;  then  you  know  my  secret!  Oh,  let 
me  thus  entreat - 

Mad.  P.  {Pleased.)  Come,  come,  you  are  too 
modest ;  you  are,  believe  me,  worthy  of  anyone. 
Know  the  instant  I  saw  you,  I  knew  you — although 
you  never  w'ould  confide  your  name — I  knew  it 
could  be  no  other - 

Marie.  Betray  me  not !  You  will  not ;  no,  I  see 
you  will  not ! 

3Iad.  P.  Not  for  the  w'orld — not  for  the  world  ! 
But  my  dear  master,  who  is  ignorant  of  this - 

Marie.  Thank  heayen! 

3Iad.  P.  You  will  just  allow  me  to  give  him  a 
sort  of— a— little  kind  of  a — you  understand— just 
a  little  hint  ? 

3Iarie.  {On  her  knees.)  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  name 
it  not  to  him!  I’ll  be  your  slave.  I’ll  sotwe  you  day 
and  night,  but  breathe  not  a  word  to  him  ! 

Mad.  P,  {Aside.)  Oh,  this  is  delicious  I  He’s 
thawing  fast. 

3Iaric.  Nay,  on  my  knees  I  pray  you  ;  nor  wfill  I 
rise  till  you’ve  consented. 

Mod.  P.  Your  noble  enthusiasm  overcomes  me — 
I  feel  my  agitation  chokes  me — your  ardour  over¬ 
comes  me !  Oh,  oh,  I’m  very  faint ! 

{Aflects  to  ^'aint  in  Marie’s  arms.) 

3Iarie,  Heli^,  help! 

JEAN  LAPIN  runs  on.  Madame  Parahou  starts 

up. 

Mad.  P.  For  shame — for  shame!  Why  thus 
make  a  noise  ?  Had  you  but  waited,  I  would  have 
come  too  in  a  moment. 

Jean.  {Reproachfully.)  Madame  P.,  Madame  P. 
is  this  your  love  and  constancy  ?  ’ 

3Iad,  P.  Sir,  you’re  over  free;  my  name  is 
Paraboi;  in  the  mouths  of  such  as  yo\i. 

Jean.  Incojistant  cockatrice!  Is  it  for  this  I 
stole  the  Baron’s  dog,  and  brought  it  here  to  th'ec  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  bought  an  English  hat  to  pleasv 
your  humours  ?  Oh,  you  vile,  old  woman  ! 

Mad.  P.  Old  w'oman— old  woman !  B  ise  puppy’s, 
barber,  are  these  w'ords  to  me?  Do  I  thus  live  to 
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hear  myself  miscalled  ?  But  I’d  have  yon  to  know, 
defenceless  as  you  think  me,  you  are  wrong. 
Yonder  stands  one  willing  and  able  to  protect  an 
injured  girl  I  (To  Marie.)  Jules,  ray  adored,  punish 
him,  but  do  not  kill  the  wretch ! 

[Exit,  Marie  stands  amazed. 

Jean.  ( Walks  up  to  her,  and  pulls  out  a  large  %'air 
of  scissors.)  Pray,  sir,  what  does  this  conduct 
mean  ?  But  know,  sir,  to  your  cost,  I’ll  have 
satisfaction !  My  honour  is  touched,  and  we  must 
fight  it  out. 

(Throws  himself  into  an  attitude.) 

Marie,  Really,  my  good  friend,  I  understand  you 
not. 

'Jean,  Call  me  not  friend,  base  polisher  of  a 
master’s  boots,  thou  cur,  to  come  and  go  when 
ordered !  Know  that  I  aiu  a  member  of  an  honour- 
.able  profession,  bnt  I  am  willing  still  to  meet  thee 
and  docide  our  love. 

Marie.  I  really  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Jean.  (Aside.)  He’s  a  coward!  I’ll  bully  him, 
(Aloud.)  Come,  sir,  no  shuffling  now  I  You’ve 
stepped  between  myself  and  yonder  lovely 
damsel;  take,  then,  some  weapon,  and  defend  thy¬ 
self. 

Marie.  I  pledge  my  word  you  wrong  me ! 

Jean.  Nay;  you’re  afraid.  Come  on — come  on, 
at  once  I  (Brandishing  his  scissors.) 

Marie.  How  shall  I  act  ?  One  only  way  is  left. 
Though  trembling,  still  I’ll  brave  it  out.  Sir — 
(more  fiercely) — sir,  you  have  dared  to  threaten 
me  ;  know  to  your  cost  I’m  the  best  fencer  in  all 
Paris.  Wait  there  a  moment.  I’ll  but  fetch  my 
master’s  swords,  then  take  your  chance  and  die ; 
but  in  the  interim  say  your  prayers. 

[Exit,  K.  H. 

Jean.  I  say,  stop  a  minute!  What,  gone  ?  What 
a  damned  fool  I  have  made  of  myself!  He’ll 
skewer  me  with  as  little  compunction  as  a  lark  ! 
(Madame  Parabou  is  heard  calLing  Monsieur  Jean.) 
You  may  call— you  may  call,  but  if  ever  I  enter 
your  snare  again  may  I  be  shaved  with  as  little 
mercy  as  I’d  shave  a  cat ;  so  call  away  !  Halloa  ! 
What  noise  was  that  ?  It’s  that  young  cut-thi-oat 
returning.  But  if  I  stay  to  be  butchered  may  I 
be  struck  ugly  !  How  devilish  foolish  I  feel ! 

[Exit,  R.  H. 


SCENE  III. — Outside  of  a  Gambling  House  in 
Paris. 

Enter  MARIE,  n.  E,  r.  h.,  bearing  a  cloak. 

Marie.  This  is,  then,  the  spot.  Oh,  how  I  shud- 
dered  to  approach  the  place  where  they  have  lured 
my  Henri !  My  soul  sickens.  I  hear  the  din  of 
voices,  now  the  clamorous  sounds  of  meri-y  mirth, 
and  now  the  accents  of  despair!  Let  me  complete 
my  errand  and  begone ! 

[Goes  in,  2  E.  l.  h. 

Enter  BERTHOLDE,  r,  h. 

Per.  Alas,  my  search  is  vain!  Whither  she’s 
fled  I  know  not,  nor  dare  I  think  on  what  may  be 
her  future  fate!  Oh,  that  my  tears  and  prayers 
could  once  more  call  her  back  to  these  repentant 
ai’ms !  (Turns  aside.) 

Enter  JEAN,  l.  u.,  with  a  poodle,  who  goes  up  to 

him. 

Jean.  Pray,  sir,  will  3'ou  buy  a  poodle  ? 


Per.  (Turning  roiiuci.)  Again  you  dare  insult 
me ! 

Jean.  Upon  my  life,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  didn’t 
know  it  was  you.  I  wish  3'Ou  a  very  good  morn¬ 
ing.  (Going.) 

Per.  Stay !  I  have  missed  my  way.  Can  you 
not  guide  me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  where  I  have- 
left  my  baggage  ?  I’ll  handsomely  reward  you. 

Jean.  Ahem!  How  much?  You  know  I  ana 
professional,  and  my  time  is  precious. 

Per.  Name  but  your  charge,  and  prithee  hold 
thy  tongue;  I’m  in  no  idle  mood  just  now. 

Jean.  How  deuced  cantankerous  the  old  chap- 
is!  (Aloud.)  Come  along,  sir,  I’ll  trust  to  your 
generosity. 

[Exeunt.. 

Enter  FIRST  a?id  SECOND  GAMBLERS,  J allowed 
by  MARIE. 

First  Gambler,  Antoine,  I’m  ruined— utterly- 
undone  ! 

Second  Gambler.  Your  fate’s  not  worse  than 
mine!  I’m  absolutely  beggared  by  this  Viell- 
cour ! 

(Marie,  hearing  the  name,  stops  as  she- 
was  going  off.) 

Marie.  If  I  do  wrong  may  heaven  pardon  me! 

(Listons.)’ 

First  Gambler.  Antoine,  will  you  bear  this,  and 
tamely?  Will  you  thus  lose  without  a  struggle?’ 

Second  Gambler.  I’ve  not  a  stiver  left  to  set 
against  him,  or  I’d  not  have  risen. 

First  Gambler,  Is  there  no  other  way?  You 
understand  ? 

Second  Gambler.  Hush!  Walls  have  ears. 

First  Gambler.  You  understand  me,  then  ? 

Second  Gambler.  I  think  I  do.  I  would  I  did. 
not,  for  the  devil  tempts  too  strongly.  He  has 
my  money  and  yours,  and  that  of  all  tlie  table,  ou 
his  person.  Think  ye  he’ll  leave  alone  ? 

Marie.  (Aside.)  I’ll  fly  for  succour ! 

[Han’t,  2  e.  l.  h,. 

First  Gambler.  I’m  sure  he  will — he  always  docs- 
But  say,  how  are  yon  armed  ? 

Second  Gambler.  This  pistol.  (Produces  one.} 
But  hush!  He  comes  !  (They  retire.} 

Enter  HENRI, /rom  house. 

Hen.  Thanks,  good  Fortune  !  For  once  you  werfc 
not  blind  !  Rich,  beyond  my  hopes !  I  swear  I’ll 
never  play  again ! 

He  turns  to  go  oft,  the  Second  Gambler  presents  the 
gtistol^  as  MARIE  rushes  on  betueen  him  and 
Henri,  and  as  he  fires  receives  the  shot,  and  falls 
in  Henri’s  arms,  exclaiming,  “  Thank  heaven'he’s- 
saved  !”  Jean  and  GENDARMES/ollow)  on. 

My  noble  preserver !  Bear  him  in,  a.nd  let  every 
care  be  shown  him !  From  henceforth  he  shall  be 
my  friend.  [Marie  is  borne  into  the  house  by  Jean 
and  another.]  Now  seize  yon  villains,  who,  when 
foiled  in  their  attempt  to  plunder,  would  have 
murdered  me! 

Gendarme.  It  shall  be  done!  Your  name  is _ - 

Hen.  Henri  Count  do  Viellcour. 

Enter  BERTHOLDE,  r.  h. 

Per.  Ha,  do  I  meet  thee,  villain  ?  Do  I  then  see 
the  destroyer  of  my  child  ? 

Hen.  Monsieur  Bertholdel 
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Ber,  The  same!  Do  yon  not  tremble  thus  to 
face  an  injured  parent — one  whom  yon  have  robbed 
of  all  he  loved  ?  (iSuddenly  sinking  on  his  knees.) 
My  lord,  restore  my  daughter  to  my  arras,  and  I 
will  live  to  bless  thee.  Nay,  turn  not  away,  ray 
lord,  but  hear  an  old  man’s  prayer,  and  give  him 
back  his  child ! 

Hen.  I  w'ould — I  would  I  could !  Alas,  I  know 
not  where  to  find  her !.  What  ■would  I  not  give  this 
moment  to  behold  her.  Now  could  I  honourably 
seek  for  pardon.  Free  from  all  incumbrance,  I’d 
kneeling  sue  her  to  accept  my  hand  and  heart. 

JEAN  rushes  on  from  house. 

Jean.  Oh,  my  lord,  the  boy’s  not  much  hurt,  so 
don’t  fret  yourself !  But,  oh,  my  lord,  such  a 
discovery!  I  say  nothing,  but  it’s  rather  odd  if 
some  people  didn’t  know  it.  Do  you  know,  ray 
lord,  that  your  little  boy  is  a  little  girl  ? 

Men.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

MARIE  is  assisted  out,  her  arm  in  a  sling. 

Marie.  (Coming  down.)  It  means,  a  -u-oman’s 
love  o’ercarae  her  sex’s  right  timidity.  She  has 
saved  the  life  she  valued,  and  bids  you  now  fare¬ 
well  for  ever ! 

Hen.  Not  so;  the  life  yon  have  preserved  is 
thine.  Worthless  though  I  seemed,  still  pity  and 
forgive  me.  Come  to  my  arms  and  say  thou’rt 
mine! 

Marie.  This  is  too  much  joy !  (FalU  info  his  arms, 


turns  round,  and  perceives  her  father.)  My  father, 
too !  Oh,  I  dare  not  meet  his  glance ! 

Hen.  Fear  not ;  he  will  forgive  and  bless  you 
(To  Bertholde.)  From  my  hands  receive  youi 
daughter — my  affianced  •wife ! 

MADAME  PARABOU  runs  on. 

Mad.  P.  I’m  nearly  dead !  I  run  myself  out  of 
breath,  I  was  so  anxious  to  give  the  news.  What 
do  you  think — what  do  you  think,  ray  lord  ?  A' our 
favoured  widow  has  gone  off  ■with  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  hussars. 

Hen.  Thank  heaven !  I  have,  then,  no  remorse, 
even  on  that  score!  Marie,  you  will  not  now 
refuse  my  hand?  (They  talk  apart.' 

Jean.  Madame  P.,  Madame  P.,  where’s  youi 
lover  now  ?  Do  yon  know,  your  little  boy  is - 

Mad.  P.  Hush,  hush!  I’ve  just  heard  of  the 
wonderful  news ;  and,  I’m  thinking,  after  all,  do 
you  know,  that - 

Jean.  A  puppy’s-barber,  as  you  called  me,  is  not 
to  be  snubbed  at  in  these  hard  times,  eh  ? 

(They  retire  lovingly.) 

Marie.  (Coming  forward.)  What  have  I  wanting 
to  complete  my  joy?  What  can  add  to  my  present 
felicity?  One  only  circumstance  to  crown  my 
happiness  —  (to  Audience) — the  cx’own  of  your 
applause. 

Jean.  (Rushing  forward.)  Who’ll  buy  a  poodle  ? 
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